

















A Query 


Frequently the Editors receive suggestions for changes in the style of Tuer 
INTERCOLLEGIAN Or in its editorial policy. To encourage this widespread 
partnership, without which the Editorial Committee would have a dull, 
drab job indeed, the following queries are published thus prominently. 


What Should The Intercollegian be Like? 
The American? 
The Nation? 
College Humor? 
Atlantic Monthly? 
or What? 
Or—Does it need to be like any of them? 
That, we suppose depends— 


1. Upon whether THE INTER- already overcrowded with 
COLLEGIAN is just another contestants. ) 
magazine, (If so, rather 


than attempting to become 2. Or whether it has a unique 
a good copyist, even of the mission to perform —a 
best, we propose that THE unique personality to ex- 
INTERCOLLEGIAN grace- press. That, we submit, is 
fully retire from a field the case. 


T'o express its personality The Intercollegian needs 
1. the personal newsiness of The American— 
To mirror the kaleidoscopic and colorful march of events 
in the Christian Movement from Orono to San Diego, 
from the first frosh camp to the last suitease packed for 
Geneva and the Rhine. 


2. the critical flavor of The painted in sombre hues—it 
Nation— is ineomplete when it omits 
Bringing all our life— the laughter and joy of 
campus, nation, world— Christian fellowship and ad- 
under the critical eye of a venture. 


Movement dedicated to the om , ' 
building of a Christian 4. With the literary quality of 


world. the Atlantic Monthly 
Truth, clearly and beauti- 
3. And the wit and sparkle of fully stated, is like an instru- 
College Humor ment ground to a smoothly 

The college picture cannot be cutting edge.’ 


Now it is your turn — with suggestions, criticisms, articles, letters of 
dissent or approbation and may we inquire, are you a subscriber? 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


A Cooperative Venture in Student Journalism 
$1.25 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
the year 


$1.00 
in clubs of 5 
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For Freedom From Race 
Prejudice 


A PRAYER 


O God, who hast made of one flesh all nations 
to dwell upon the earth, and who by thy son Jesus 
Christ hast broken down the walls of partition be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, slave and free, Greek and 
barbarian; break down, we beseech thee, all that 
divides us one from another; shame our jealousies, 
and lay low our pride; do away with all race preju- 
dice, that the bonds of fellowship and mutual service 
may unite the East and the West, and North and 
South, that we may live in peace together, in honor 
preferring one another; to the glory of Thy great 
Name. 


—from THE CHURCHMAN. 
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Who’s Who 


RIcHARD Hurst HILL, JoHN DILLINGHAM AND 
MARION V. CUTHBERT—graduate students, respec- 
tively, at Harvard, Yale and Columbia. 

MORDECAI JOHNSON—President of Howard 
University. 

Kazuo KAWAI—a graduate student at Stan- 
ford University; his Ph.D. thesis is a study of 
the second-generation Japanese in the United 
States. 

ESTELLE STERNBERGER—member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, National Conference of Jews and 
Christians; working with national and _ inter- 
national committees of Jewish women. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER—author with Mrs. Miller 
of The Giant of the Western World; Chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

H. C. GossarD—is a professor at Nebraska 
Wesleyan. 


NEGRO ART 


OUR COVER, and the sculptures shown on pages 
70 and 71, are Harmon award prize winners. 

Hale Aspacio Woodruff showed such promise 
in his first offerings to the Harmon Foundation, 
that a fund was raised to send him abroad for 
study. “Chartres” was sent back from France, 
where the artist continues his study. 

Elizabeth Prophet, a native of Warwick, R. I., 
was awarded $250 for her fine wood carving, 
“Head of a Negro.” This also was sent back 
from France. 

Sargent Johnson received $100 in recognition 
of his sculpture, “Ester.” 
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E:ditorials 


“THE GREATEST OF THESE” 


HE perennial marvel which Christmas is, is 

caused by its varying gifts to our varying 
moods. Most of all, it reconvinces the world at 
least once in twelve months that Love is at the 
heart of things. For some this year Christmas 
will bring an unforgettable demonstration that 
great movements and great powers spring from 
small sources. Over against the world’s pomp and 
“tumult and shouting” and after “the captains and 
kings depart” still stands Love in the smallest 
being in the world, in the narrowest place in the 
world. This unforgettable lesson is needed by 
many of us today. A student Christian group 
may hold its head high though its numbers are 
few—provided that at the same time its aim and 
its spirit are right. Someone has said recently 
that the task of the Christian Church is not to 
create a new world order but to create the 
creators of the new world order. The sense of 
inferiority under which some local Associations 
live is a preventable disease. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


\ E MAY as weil be thoroughly realistic about 
military training in the colleges: 

1. Enrolment in military training is on the 
increase. In 1926 there were 120,874 students 
enrolled in such training; in 1929 there were 
129,958. This is not an alarming increase but 
the total and the steady although small increase 
is significant. 

2. The continued existence of compulsory 
military training after the United States has 
played such a leading part in securing the co- 
operation of fifty-six other nations in renouncing 
war “as an instrument of international policy” 
can be construed both at home and abroad only 
as an act of moral inconsistency. 

3. Compulsory military training is not re- 
quired of land grant colleges under the Morrill 
Act. This is the opinion of Mr. Mitchell, United 
States Attorney General. Military training is to 
be offered in such colleges, but it is not required 
that such training raust be compulsory. 


Under the circumstances we take the un- 
equivocal position that compulsory military train- 


ing should as quickly as possible be totally 
abandoned. 


WIDESPREAD RACE PROBLEM 


E HOPE none who reads this interracial 
number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will enjoy, 
as his reaction, that roseate glow of self-right- 
eousness that comes with a recognition of the 


awfulness of some one else’s race prejudice. 


That reader would miss our central point. Each 
one of us is partner in this race problem in some 
very direct way. On most of our campuses it 
exists in the presence of several races. It exists 
in practically every college community. It cer- 
tainly exists in the social attitudes of cultural or 
social superiority held in every student group 
toward Oriental, Negro or Mexican. Each of 
us has a share, each of us can take hold in some 
constructive, non-condescending, utterly fra- 
ternal and Christian way. We would like to em- 
phasize those qualifying words—constructive, 
non-condescending, fraternal, Christian—because 
it is so easy to be radical, destructive, paternal- 
istic, condescending and unchristian even in our 
Christian desire to be helpful. 


OUR OWN PROBLEM 


UST how to be Christian in a race situation 

is sometimes a complicated matter. The 
National Student Y. M. C. A. is facing such a 
problem now. For a long period the Colored 
Student Associations, while in every way being 
considered an integral part of the Student Move- 
ment, have been organically related to the 
Colored Men’s Department. The colored student 
secretaries have been related primarily to the 
unified staff serving colored men and boys, the 
while maintaining fraternal relations with the 
N. C. S. A. and the Student Staff. The colored 
Field Councils have come to the National Council 
of Student Associations but have felt the 
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anomaly of their position when voting on budget 
to discover that the budget of their secretaries 
was not included because it was determined by 
the Colored Men’s Committee. 

Such a situation seemed perfectly clear to the 
National Council of Student Associations at 
Granville in September, and it voted strongly 
in favor of the transfer of colored student work 
to the Student Division, with every possible in- 
tegration of the colored student Associations in 
the life and organization of the Student Division. 

But other factors are brought forward by 
representatives of the work among colored men 
and boys, and by some of the older men related 
to the student Association themselves. They say 
that if colored student work is removed, the re- 
maining Colored Men’s Department will be so 
weakened that the work for Negro boys will 
suffer. Some urge the Student Associations to 
remain until all phases of the work among 
Negroes can be provided for in the way now pro- 
posed for the Student Associations. What is to 
be done? Transfer colored student work re- 
gardless of what happens to the work for other 
groups? Wait? Find some middle ground? 
Fortunately there is enough good-will on all sides 
to surround the study of this question with an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence. A joint Com- 
mission is laboring on a solution. 


THE CONFERENCE AT DETROIT 


OTHING will be more remarkable about the 

Student-Faculty Conference than the bare 
fact that it is being held. Student conferences 
have been a familiar occurrence for half a cen- 
tury, ever since C. K. Ober and Dwight L. Moody 
got their heads together for that first daring ad- 
venture at Mt. Hermon School in 1886. Faculty 
conferences, too, are not unknown. Various sorts 
of educational meetings are held each year, and 
since the interesting meeting at Princeton in 
1928, several conferences of professors and ad- 
ministrative officers have met in various parts of 
the country. But “Detroit” will be different. It 
brings together both students and faculty into 
that kind of partnership which we now see is a 
prerequisite to solving effectively the fretting 
problems of our campus world. That kind of part- 
nership may be seen in operation in any college 
that is making real headway in this solution pro- 
cess: it is not some startling new discovery that 
the conference committee is proposing to the 
world. But the way this principle of cooperation 
between youth and maturity is woven into the 
very warp and woof of this conference is bound 
to effect a subsequent influence which well may 
become epochal in many universities. 


This will glorify the American student. Well 
and good; for simultaneously with that process 
will be an assumption of responsibility which 
ever brings fitting humility. In many colleges, 
it is expected, students will be invited by the ad- 
ministration to a larger share in planning re- 
ligious policies and to administering the total 
campus religious program. This has already 
been tried in enough universities to demonstrate 
that a cordial cooperative process may bring in 
its train new techniques for the difficult and 
delicate enterprise of bringing God and students 
together. It often brings as well that freshness 
and contagious zest which youth so often sup- 
plies to the best laid but otherwise dull and 
wooden plans. Chapels, courses in religion and 
religious organizations may be, as Dean Sperry 
so well said at the Princeton conference, the good 
dry wood for the altar. Without the sparks 
furnished by the word of God in the responsive 
hearth of youth it yet awaits the kindling flame. 


RESPONSE 


In what way will “Detroit” modify the phil- 
osophy or behavior of the Student Christian 
Associations? That they will in many universities 
be profoundly affected by it, is obvious. So en- 
tirely are they fellowships of the spirit, with so 
little dependence upon the stabilizing (and often 
deadening) influence of buildings, fixed budgets, 
constitutional limitations and tradition, they 
yield quickly to every new current of thought 
and spiritual breath, good or bad, which come 
to a college. That readiness for instant re- 
sponse, that capacity quickly to flame into vital 
life or to become, through lack of student leader- 
ship and faculty encouragement, a shell of in- 
activity, is the greatest glory of the Student 
Movement and our only hope for a new world. 
Regardless of the name it bears or the local form 
of its organization or program, the Student 
Movement is essentially the body of student re- 
sponse to the total religious appeal on the campus. 
“Detroit” should encourage and_ strengthen 
these local Associations, and through them the 
general Student Movement in several ways. 
More administrators will arrange to provide 
“good dry wood for the altar’—courses, chapei 
services, etc. More professors will come to 
realize their responsibility for creating a vital 
spiritual life, a soul, on the campus. More ad- 


ministrators will see the necessity of including 
in their official plans of religious education de- 
vices for enheartening and coaching those stu- 
dents who, in religion as in every other college 
activity, desire to band themselves together in 
self-determining societies. 
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A Call to Revolution 


By Francis P. Miller 


dividualism we have become 

quite separated from our 
former dependence on a united 
Christian fellowship as the only 
adequate basis for a social ethic. 
Indeed, at times we seem to 
have lost even the capacity to 
sense that which to an earlier 
generation was a central article 
of faith. Nevertheless it still is true that the 
world-wide Christian community (or fellowship) 
is the “conscience” of human society. 


ik THIS day of extreme in- 





Francis P. Miller 


Barriers and Labels 


Being the conscience of human society is a 
big order. What it means for Christians is made 
vividly clear by the relations which exist between 
the races in different parts of the world. Race 
prejudice has nothing to do with differences in 
color or of culture or of language. Each one 
of these is a factor which may, or may not, lead 
to racial antipathy; their chief use, however, is 
to serve as convenient labels for race prejudice, 
after it has been formed. All prejudice of one 
race against another springs ultimately from the 
desire of a stronger people to use for its own 
ends a weaker people and to prevent the weaker 
from acquiring the position that would enable it 
to take an equal share in moulding its own des- 
tiny and that of the community in which it lives. 
It is this desire that prompts the strong to erect 
barriers of all kinds—political, economic, educa- 
tional—barriers which preserve the status quo 
and so protect the interests of the dominant 
group. The law is called in to sanction the bar- 
riers—and thereafter all changes in relationship 
tend to assume a revolutionary aspect. 


Prejudice is the child of just such barriers as 
these. The reason one race hates another is be- 
cause it has retarded or denied the racial im- 
provement of the other. One case in point is 
our own American color problem. But the Chris- 
tian community, when it is true to its spiritual 
origins, cannot recognize the existence of a bar- 
rier erected by the strong in the face of the 
aspirations of the weak. On the contrary, the 
very essence of the Christian ethic calls upon the 
strong to bear the burdens of the weak and to 
assist the weak to acquire strength for bearing 
their own burdens. 





A Test 


In countries where such barriers have been 
erected the surest test of a living Christian con- 
science in the Church is the attitude of Christians 
to these barriers. Where the Christian con- 
science is dead the barriers will be accepted as 
perhaps unwelcome but at any rate as a neces- 
sary part of the social structure. Where the 
Christian conscience is alive individual Christians 
not only will condemn the barriers but actually 
break them down in order to establish contact 
with those on the other side. 

For the Christian the idea of permanent bar- 
riers between different classes or groups in the 
community, erected for the sake of repression, is 
an utter denial of the work and faith of Jesus 
Christ. Such barriers have been erected to pro- 
tect social, political, or economic interest groups. 
Usually they result in a permanent stratification 
in which one group in the community finds itself 
effectively prevented from improving its own 
social position. We find these repressed and re- 
stricted groups in a variety of situations. We 
may find them in a coal mine, or in a textile mill, 
or as unskilled agricultural laborers. When the 
barrier which prevents such a group from im- 
proving its own position is also a line of demar- 
cation between two races, there is, usually, an 
enormous increase in the self-consciousness and 
violence with which the barrier is maintained. 
The race label—or color bar—becomes an added 
emotional defense of economic and social privilege 
imposed by the strong or dominant group upon 
the weak minority or the less educated. These 
barriers, minus the overpowering economic fac- 
tor but minus none of the emotional antipathies, 
can be found on almost any college campus 
where two or more races mingle in the student 
body. ‘There the barriers are chiefly social and 
cultural though buttressed by powerful subtle 
economic considerations. 


To Create Creators 


The conscience of the Christian community 
first spoke in Jesus. It was one of these barriers 
Jesus challenged for all time when he claimed 
the Temple as a House of Prayer for all peoples. 
He was killed for his presumption, but through 
his death he destroyed “the middle wall of parti- 
tion” and prepared the way for a community of 
all peoples who are drawn to him. It will also 

(Turn to Page 74) 
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T is a notion all too 
| current, both 

within and with- 
out the Negro group, 
that education miti- 
gates the practical and 
social handicaps of 
race and confers at 
least upon a favored 
few something like an 
equal chance. As a 
matter of fact, in the main, education merely 
postpones for the college-bred Negro the day of 
social reckoning. The success of educated Negroes 
in the professional and technical callings is against 
greater rather than decreased odds and handi- 
caps as compared with the well-known struggle of 
the masses. Negro pride combines with white 
prejudice to erect difficulties in the path of the 
exceptional Negro. 





HEAD—By Elizabeth Prophet 
(See Page 66) 


Restrictions 


In the profession of medicine, a policy of total 
or limited exclusion, with ridiculously inadequate 
quotas in the general medical colleges, confronts 
the Negro. The two standard Negro colleges of 
medicine must refuse annually three to four 
times the number of applicants they are able to 
accept, in spite of the obvious fact that the need 
is much greater than the present or even the 
prospective supply. At the white professional 
schools restricted opportunities for clinical par- 
ticipation, notoriously for obstetrical practice, 
confront and hamper the Negro student in his 
third and fourth years, and almost invariably 
the problem of interneship has no solution except 
that afforded by the crowded and limited facili- 
ties of a handful of separate Negro hospitals. 
Later in the typical Negro career in medicine, 
difficulty is experienced in getting the phy- 
sician into the general hospital with his patient; 
often he must leave his patient at the door, so to 
speak, for usually he is denied the consultative 
and operative facilities which as a matter of 
course are open to the white physician. 

In the field of law, facilities for theoretical 
training are less restricted. However, openings 
in law office practice and law clerkships are so 
limited that one Negro law school is devising 





The Day of Reckoning 
for the College Bred 


By Mordecai Johnson 


laboratory courses in law to offset this handicap. 
Corporation practice and any extensive legal ap- 
prenticeship after graduation are practically in- 
accessible to the Negro lawyer. Similarly, in the 
technical professions and in business practical 
training is restricted and often is entirely lack- 
ing. Thus the Negro graduate in these callings 
has to enter into his practice backed only with 
theoretical equipment in professions that depend 
for their success upon close correlation with prac- 
tical outside activities. It is possibly largely for 
this reason that so small a number are choosing 
the commercial and engineering professions; al- 
though in the last five years there has been a 
marked increase in these fields. 


Overflow 


Only in teaching and the ministry has the after- 
college career of the educated Negro approxi- 
mated the normal; and this is why such a rela- 
tively large number choose these two professions. 
The gross supply of well-trained teachers and 
ministers is still far short of the requirements 
for effective educational and spiritual leadership. 
However, restrictions in other fields have drawn 
into these specialized callings far too many who 
have followed the path of least resistance, but 
who do not have the special aptitude or loyalties 
that are so essential. Such professionals form a 
sort of professional backwash which clutters the 
centers of greatest demand and most immediate 
profit, giving to the casual observer the illusion 
of an over-supply in professional personnel. On 
the contrary, however, there is a critical short- 
age; and the problem of more effective distribu- 
tion of the Negro professional classes is at 
present the most vital and critical one. The 
modern break-down of the missionary motive has 
seriously affected the proper distribution of our 
professional classes; they are scarcest in the 
communities where they are most needed. Ways 
must be devised and incentives furnished by which 
Negro communities in town and rural areas re- 
ceive their proportionate supply of high-grade 
modernly equipped physicians, teachers, social 
workers and ministers. Blameworthy as the 


situation is, the current restrictions upon the 
Negro’s general professional opportunities must 
(Turn to Page 74) 
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Lights and Shadows 
of being a Negro 


A Symposium 


Education Limited 


HE fundamental problems of the Negro 
IL stuaent are essentially the same, whether 
in Massachusetts or in Mississippi. 

The writer conferred, recently, with an admin- 
istrative officer in a New England college con- 
cerning the attitude of the institution toward its 
Negro students. Said the professor, in good 
faith: “In admitting the Negro student to the 
opportunity for study we feel we have done our 
duty; he should respect our good-will by not caus- 
ing such social problems as are bound to grow 
out of his attempt to participate in campus activi- 
ties.” 

Every college graduate realizes, however, that 
it is quite possible for the college to interfere 
with his education. The academic requirements 
of any institution constitute only a part of any 
student’s education. An equally important part 
is the opportunity for extra-curricular activities 
which may afford invaluable training for the stu- 
dent’s mature life. When he is denied this op- 
portunity his college has interfered, disastrously, 
in the process of his education. 

The average Negro student entering a white 
college, can more than hold his own in the field 
of scholastic achievement; but when he faces the 
problem of giving expression to his personality, 
or of learning to know all kinds of people and to 
feel at home with them as individuals (a task 
which many white students fail to achieve), he 
is not infrequently either denied the privilege or 
made to feel out of place. 

If at the beginning of his college career the 
Negro possesses a strong will, an unconcern for 
hostile human attitudes, in addition to an amiable 
personality, he is able to remove the barriers 
without obviously seeming to do so; but if by 
nature he is reticent and retiring, if he must 
depend upon the institution to help him find him- 
self and develop his personality into a positive 
force, his four years are likely to be spent at the 
sacrifice of the development of his finer self. 

The success of one of a group of Negro stu- 
dents, when faced with the intricacies of an un- 
friendly milieu, is seldom vicarious. His white 
colleagues, instead of perceiving similar abilities 
in other Negro students who are simply less ag- 





gressive and certain 
of themselves, con- 
sider the one out- 
standing Negro stu- 
dent as an undis- 
puted example of 
emergent evolution, 
and continue through life having met at least one 
Negro who was unusual, but equally confident that 
no more of his kind exist. 
RICHARD HURST HILL. 

Theological School, Harvard 











ESTER—By Sargent Johnson 
(See Page 66) 


Bogeys Beaten 


7 HILE the chances for the Negro student 
for social life and personal expression are 
infinitely greater at a Negro college, two 

factors are operating increasingly to prevent the 
complete absorption of most of the Negro stu- 
dents of the country by such campuses: (1) the 
great expense of attending a Negro college in- 
volving transportation from far places, and (2) 
the lack of specialized study at these institutions. 
And with the Negro feeling that his own con- 
tributory existence is to that part of the country 
where he happens to live, he will continue, un- 
doubtedly, to go to the schools that are nearby 
and available. 

From the standpoint of most white students 
the colored students on the campus are no 
problem except as an adventurous or unthinking 
one invades some taboo, such as appearing at a 
social function or in a restaurant. But in the 
large group of untroubled students there are 
always little groups of thoughtful men and 
women who realize that fellow human beings are 
being warped by the callous attitude of the 
crowd. They are not as aware as the Negro, of 
course, of the hardening of something that was 
young and ambitious inside himself nor of the 
bitterness that grows apace as the doors of nor- 
mal student life are shut in his face at almost 
every turn. This thinking group is aware, 
however, of a cramping of the personalities of a 
minority which, while small, has got to be 
reckoned with. 

On many campuses progress has been made on 
both sides by rejecting the old approach couched 
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THE FLOOD RECEDES 
Noah and “de Lawd” at the Ark’s rail, in the famous 


play “Green Pastures’ 


in the terms: What shall we do for or give to the 
Negro? Instead, there is a new attitude which 
asks: What is it the Negro wants? The old 
bogeys of the sharing of intimate social experi- 
ences with the always expected intermarriage 
are found to be outside the thinking of the aver- 
age Negro student. The extremes which may 
be found among Negro students on these ques- 
tions have their counterparts in the violent 
extremes found among the whites who, at one 
end, would like to see the Negro barred com- 
pletely from all participation in American life, 
and on the other, wish to invade the utmost 
privacies of the darker group. It cannot be 
too often stated that to the balanced white per- 
son and to the balanced Negro all questions of 
intimate social preferences are strictly personal 
questions which neither will ever be willing to 
surrender to the arbitrary rulings of legal or 
self-appointed peers. 

What the Nego student wants on the white 
campus is the fullest participation in the 
scholastic life with the removal of discrimima- 
tions, which range all the way from petty man- 
ipulations in the laboratories to exclusion from 
the creative societies such as those fostered by 
departments of art and literature. Nor should 
he have the extra burden of poor living condi- 
tions thrust upon him when the solution to the 
living problem is in the hands of the college. 
And out of whatever springs of kindly feeling 
and insight there may be among the finer spirits 
on the campus he asks for fellowship, for the 
friendliness and goodwill without which he 
realizes his own nature cannot reach its full 
development. It is beside the point to say that 


the Negro student should seek the non-collegiate 
Negro group of the town for all of his living that 
is not strictly confined to classroom work—one 
cannot be young and a member of the conta- 
giously energetic student body without having 
natural desires to share in some of the experi- 
ences of that body. 

There is evidence of an increasing number of 
white students who are becoming aware of the 
colored student, and from them is coming a 
more intelligent approach to the question than 
hitherto has obtained. Of course these gains are 
not uniform in all places, and instances might 
even be cited where the trend seems to be back- 
ward; on the other hand, over a wide area there 
are real gains. 

White students can do much to enlist some 
members of administrations in a college program 
that includes the Negro, especially making it 
possible for those Negroes with specific aptitudes 
to find some outlet of expression. On the other 
side, Negroes leaving behind them the long 
period of rebuffs which has built up in them- 
selves a stolidity against weak or intermittent 
invitations for cooperation, can help progress by 
being alert to all sincere attempts at friendly 
inclusion. 


MARION V. CUTHBERT. 
Columbia 


Lights and Shadows 


Y personal experiences and reactions are 
M. different in many respects from those of 
an undergraduate, as my work at Yale 
is graduate work. As a matter of fact, I am too 
busy trying to meet the university’s requirements 
to look for personal insults or to go out of my 
way to speak to a man who is not inclined to speak 
to me. Nevertheless, even a graduate student 
should get some impressions from life on the 
campus. I therefore list my impressions of the 
“lights” and the “shadows” here: 


THE LIGHTS 


At the Divinity School there is a feeling of 
genuine comradeship between students and pro- 
fessors. There is a spirit of fair play and 
friendship here which expresses itself even in 
social relationships. A Negro student is just 
another student at all of the receptions and 
other social functions of the Divinity School. A 
Negro student here is Vice-President of the Stu- 
dent Council. 

While Yale College has never had enough 
Negro students at one time to present the usual 
excuse for segregation, those few who have en- 
tered have lived even in the famous Harkness 
Quadrangle. I am told that one Negro student, 
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upon the invitation of white friends, attended a 
dance last year in Woolsey Hall. No Negro stu- 
dent has, to my knowledge, ever been prohibited 
from dining in the University Commons. 

All these “lights” shine here in spite of the 
fact that Yale has a reputation of being indif- 
ferent and unfriendly to Negro students. And, 
in the colleges of the nation there is a small 
but prophetic minority, students and professors, 
who love the Negro student and who are 
interested in him as a human being with a 
sacred personality, and not as a curious, novel 
creature that occupies 4 status somewhere be- 
tween man and beast. 


THE SHADOWS 


The experience of being a Negro student in a 
university of this type is strange and mystifying. 
Sometimes one hears a thousand voices, even 
Christian (?) voices, crying out in no uncertain 
terms, you are not wanted! It is bad enough for 
such a sentiment to find naive and overt expres- 
sion by the adolescent minds whose contacts and 
horizons have been limited. It is still more de- 
pressing to uncover the same sentiment among 
professors who are paid to lead and develop these 
adolescent minds. This is no imaginary dream: 
a liberal professor informed the writer that in a 
certain well known theological seminary there 
are professors who do not want Negro students 
to attend that institution. Moreover, it is a well 
known fact that a certain eastern seminary has 
refused to admit any Negro. (The writer has 
unverifiable information of a change in policy 
since the election of a new President.) Another 
seminary has the reputation of limiting the en- 
rolment of Negro students to one! These are 
some shadows which a Negro student may face 
in institutions where Christian theology is taught. 

If one should attempt to analyze the interracial 
situation in American colleges from the view- 
point of the Negro student, the following types 
and attitudes are easily discovered: 


1. One finds superficial friendliness absolutely 
devoid of soul. This attitude expresses itself in 
exaggerated efforts to seek companionship with 
the Negro student and to have him feel that it is 
very unfortunate that he is black, and of course, 
some one with a “Christian” spirit should have 
sympathy for him. 

2. The self-consciousness that expresses itself 
in: (a) being unable to talk with a Negro stu- 
dent five minutes without having the Negro stu- 
dent realize that he is a Negro; (b) uneasiness 
when a Negro student comes into contact with 
white women students; (c) the Negro student’s 
reserve and his fear of being misunderstood by 
both white men and women, when on occasion he 


is brought into friendly contact with -white 
women students; (d) the universal belief that 
every Negro student is a born singer of spirituals 
and a gifted comedian. 


3. An attitude of indifference which gives one 
the impression that the Negro is of no signifi- 
cance in American life and thought. 


4. An attitude of hostility which expresses 
itself in refusal to speak to a Negro student or 
to accept a room in a building where a Negro 
student is living. 


SUGGESTIONS 


It is quite obvious that there is a dark and a 
bright side to the life of the Negro in America, 
whether on the sheltered college campus or out 
in the midstream of life. The following seem to 
me to be essential if an enlightened public 
opinion on this whole question is to be achieved: 


1. Both groups must seek to realize the sac- 
redness of personality in all life situations, re- 
gardless of the color of the person or persons in- 
volved. 


2. Through study and constructive thinking 
we must seek to free ourselves of racial preju- 
dice. It seems to me that one means of accom- 
plishing this is by wholesome contacts between 
cultured and refined white and colored people, 
rather than by debate and argument. 


3. An important factor which has promise of 
affording wholesome contacts is the presence, in 
increasing numbers, of cultured and educated 
Negroes on college campuses which are predom- 
inantly white. As a matter of fact, no Negro 

(Turn to Page 78) 
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THE DAY OF RECKONING FOR THE 
COLLEGE BRED 
(From Page 70) 


sustain the largest proportion of reproach for the 
abnormal amount of the profit motive in the 
human service professions. Thwarted political 
and economic ambitions, and even social ones, 
turn in Negro life to the few open paths of the 
service professions for their satisfactions. 

The profession of social work is relatively new, 
but its need in Negro life is obviously great. Its 
adoption has not been proportionately rapid. 
3oth public and private demands for professional 
Negro social workers are too few and unattrac- 
tive to stimulate the proper supply. The Y. M. 
C, A. service lifted social work among Negroes 
from the missionary to the semi-professional 
plane, and the work of the National Urban 
League carried it still further to the strictly pro- 
fessional level. But national and civic social ser- 
vices still tag on loosely correlated Jim-Crow sec- 
tions to their work, not affording adequate scope 
and dignity to attract the best type of profes- 
sional service in what should be one of the main 
higher vocational paths for the college-traincd 
Negro. 

Survival 


The after-college career of the Negro is thus 
doubly hampered; first, through the arbitrary 
narrowing of the professional field, and then, 
through initial obstacles that often intrude them- 
selves even into the years of professional traiia- 
ing. The success of the college bred Negro in the 
professions represents, therefore, unusual ability, 
sacrifice or stamina; and usually a combination of 
these. For this same reason, some college-bred 
Negroes fall back into occupations manned in 
general only by the uneducated. This wastage 
represents a general social loss, and in addition 
involves a special maladjustment and its con- 
sequent embitterment which is a peculiar and 
ever-increasing social danger. One effect of the 
narrowing of professional opportunity has been 
the raising of competition in certain lines to an 
unusual pitch and the intellectual level of certain 
professions in some centers to an unusually high 
plane. But this on the whole represents only a 
slight compensatory advantage in the general 
picture of faulty distribution and great wastage 
of potential talent. In the last twenty years the 
professional education of the Negro has passed 
successfully its first and perhaps most difficult 
stage; it has become standardized to a remark- 
able degree. It now faces the problem of broad- 
ening out from the old-line professions to newer 
and more practical professions. And to the re- 
moval of the handicaps that yet remain must be 


added the task of effective socialization, so that 
maximum professional inducements may be open 
to talent and the greatest amount of social good 
emanate from our educated classes. 


A CALL TO REVOLUTION 
(From Page 69) 


speak in us if we are in reality patterning our 
lives after him. As André Philip said recently 
at an international Federation gathering, the 
business of the Christian community is not to 
create a new social order but to create the 
creators of a new order. As members of a world 
community which transcends all racial variations 
and recognizes no special racial privileges it is 
the business of Christians to deal radically with 
the roots of the prejudices which, dividing men 
one from the other, make them deaf to the voice 
of God. Christians must be realists in their 
recognition of the extent to which economic in- 
terests underlie these barriers. Above all, we 
must expose the stupid and fallacious thinking 
that attempts to justify the barriers and de- 
nounce the injustices which the barriers impose. 
And we must insist on the inevitableness of 
change in the relations between people, and on 
the impossibility of reconciliation apart from 
changes which assure a fuller measure of justice. 
One of the principal causes of the impotence of 
the Christian community today is that its inner 
life is broken by the existence of so many of 
these middle walls of partition all of which imply 
a radical injustice of some kind. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation is a 
league of Christian students around the world 
It includes in its membership 300,000 students in 
3,113 colleges and universities; its central office 
is in Geneva, Switzerland, from which its in- 
fluence radiates to forty-five countries. The 
Federation is one of the few Christian move- 
ments in the world which, because of the extent 
of its field and character of its membership, is 
brought into intimate contact with every racial 
barrier of any importance that divides the 
human race. Our responsibility as members of 
this world brotherhood of students is correspond- 
ingly great. It is one of our supreme tasks as 
Christian associations to create on the college 
campus, the nation and in the world the Chris- 
tian conscience that must exist before barriers 
can be removed, before brotherhood between all 
peoples can be established. Likewise, it is our 
task to prepare the men and women who will 
determine the lines along which change will take 
place. That is a revolutionary task, but it is 
revolution based on the love and faith of Jesus 
Christ. 
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University [rained Bellhops 


By Kazuo Kawai 





no matter how much we 

studied, how capable we 
proved ourselves to be, we 
would never be allowed to be 
anything but a bell-hop, a 
fruit peddler, or a _ curio 
dealer, how many American 
students, do you suppose, 
would persist in getting a 
university education? Very 
few, no doubt, in spite of the 
theoretical conviction that the end of education 
should be cultural and not vocational. But why 
raise such a fanciful question; isn’t it absurd? 
The answer is, No. For the hundreds of Jadp- 
anese students in our Pacific Coast universities 
and colleges, and for the thousands of Japanese 
children in the lower grades, it is a vital ques- 
tion. 


i] F IT could be known that 








Kazuo Kawai 


New Problems for Old 


When one thinks of the problems of Oriental 
students in American colleges, one is apt to 
think of the old-time student—he who spent a 
few years in the United States and returned to 
his home country an evangelist of American cul- 
ture. Our problem with him was to see that he 
became a good evangelist of American culture, 
that his enthusiasm was not cooled by attacks 
of loneliness, or by landladies who refused to 
house an Oriental, or by barbers who refused 
him service, or by snobbish students who left the 
table when he was invited to a fraternity house 
for dinner. His, relatively, was a problem easy 
to meet. Parties were given by organizations for 
his benefit. Y. M. C. A. secretaries card-catalogued 
the friendly landladies and directed the Oriental 
students to them, and considerate professors 
opened up their homes to foreign students. 
While much of this was done in a spirit of good- 
will and friendliness, it was also done in the 
knowledge that the gospel of American educa- 
tion would thus be spread abroad, that America 
would be imitated and American goods would be 
bought. 

With the great development of Japanese uni- 
Versities, students no longer are coming from 
Japan to this country in large numbers. But 
there has now appeared the American-born 
Japanese student, whose one fundamental prob- 
lem makes the little problems of the student of 


an earlier day fade into relative unimportance. 

On the Pacific Coast are over sixty thousand 
young people of Japanese blood who were born 
in America. In all but physical appearance they 
are thoroughly American. Born here, they are 
American citizens; reared and educated in the 
United States, they speak only English; their 
ideals, their psychology, their attitude toward 
life, are American. To them Japan is a foreign 
country and they are as unfit for life in Japan 
as any white American. 


American Citizens 


These Americans of Japanese ancestry are now 
seeking their rightful place in American society, 
and are asking for the positions for which they 
have been trained. Many have graduated from 
the leading American universities, hundreds of 
others are crowding the universities and colleges 
of the Pacific Coast, and thousands more will 
soon be ready to enter college. To them it is 
bitter knowledge that, no matter how much and 
how well they study, they never can secure any 
work but the lowest. To their surprise and dis- 
appointment they are learning that all their 
Americanization and education means nothing 
because of one factor—race prejudice! Because 
the American-born Japanese has the physical 
make-up of a Japanese he is barred from all but 
the most servile positions in American society. 
The white man will tolerate a Japanese who will 
work at menial tasks, but there is no place in the 
white man’s industrial world. for an American- 
born Japanese trained for a superior position. 
Unskilled jobs only are open to him. An im- 
migrant may. fill them, but the Americanized 
Japanese is finding that his Americanization and 
college education have trained him out of a job. 

Countless cases could be cited where an Ameri- 
can-born Japanese, entirely American in speech, 
custom, and thinking, trained and fully qualified, 
has been refused positions in American indus- 
trial concerns because white workers have re- 
fused to work with or under a Japanese. Just 
to mention a few examples picked at random 
from among the writer’s own acquaintances, there 
is the case of an American-born Japanese who 
graduated with honors in electrical engineering. 
Because of his race, he was refused positions in 
American electrical concerns, and finding no 
openings either in the Middle West or on the 
Pacific Coast, he drifted to Honolulu where he 
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now has a job in a small electrical shop which 
offers no chance of promotion. In the mean- 
while his white classmates, not better prepared 
than he, are rising steadily to positions of respon- 
sibility in large American concerns. The writer’s 
former roommate in college, also an electricai 
engineer by training, is now selling insurance to 
Japanese immigrants for want of anything better 
to do. There is another electrical engineer who 
is running a gold-fish shop; still another who is 
working as a domestic servant. There is a me- 
chanical engineer who is driving a laundry 
wagon; a chemist who is peddling fruit and 
vegetables. Another chemist is pushing a wheel- 
barrow; still another chemist is a bookkeeper for 
an Italian fruit dealer. Cases like these can be 
cited without limit. 


The officials of the universities and colleges 
on the Pacific Coast have found themselves help- 
less to find positions for their second generation 
Japanese graduates. Following are excerpts from 
reports of officials of three Pacific Coast colleges. 
They are quite typical of similar reports from 
Pomona, the University of Washington, and prac- 
tically from every college on the Pacific Coast. 

From State Teachers’ College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia: 

“Occasionally we have a call for a Chinese or 
Japanese youth to do housework. ... No calls for 
Chinese or Japanese as teachers or engineers 
have ever came to us.” 

From the University of California, Berkeley: 

“Our experience with employment for Japanese 
and Chinese students has been most unsatis- 
factory. Many of these students have taken the 
engineering courses and we have found a distinct 
prejudice against foreigners existing in the public 
utilites and manufacturing companies. ... . It 
seems a tragedy that these intelligent men should 





spend four years in college to find there is no 
market for their qualifications. Isn’t there some 
channel through which they could be placed?” 

From Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: 

“It is almost impossible to place a Chinese or 
Japanese of either the first or second generation 
in any kind of position, engineering, manufactur- 
ing or business. Many firms have general regu- 
lations against employing them; others object to 
them on the ground that the other men employed 
by the firm do not care to work with them.” 

In view of this situation, the American-born 
Japanese is bitterly beginning to question the 
value of college education. He tends to adopt a 
defeatist philosophy. Why train for service 
when his service is spurned? He has gone 
through the American universities, often acquir- 
ing honors and demonstrating real ability, only 
to be told that there is no place in America for 
an Americanized Japanese. He can find no place 
in Japan, for he is as alien to Japan as a white 
American. Despite his efforts, he is being pushed 
down to the level of his immigrant parents; his 
training is a dead loss, his possible services to the 
community are spurned, his energies are wasted 
in futile struggle, and worst of all, his heart is 
embittered at the mockery of Christian America 
which permits race prejudice to close the doors 
of progress to its own citizens of a different 
color. 

In all fairness, it must be said that a few white 
employers and many individual Japanese are ris- 
ing above this situation and finding some measure 
of success in solving the problem. To them all 
credit is due. But to countless American-born 
Japanese students the future, after graduation 
from college, offers as a lifework only the limited 
choice of such jobs as bell-hop, fruit peddler or 
curio dealer. 
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“The Wise Men”—by a Japanese artist. 
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The Lot of the Jew 


By Estelle M. Sternberger 


r \NHERE are tendencies and practices on the 
campus of the American college and uni- 
versity that tend to impair or hinder the 

influence of these institutions in the life of the 

Jewish student. The Jew is charged with being 

clannish when, as a matter of fact, the moment 

he sets foot on the campus he becomes a marked 
man. This realization is burned into his con- 
sciousness by the practice in many colleges and 
universities of setting a quota, more or less 
definite, governing the admission of Jewish stu- 
dents, and by the virtually universal rule that 
bars Jews from admission to fraternities. The 

Jew thus becomes a being set apart and his so- 

called clannishness is a reaction to outside forces, 

rather than an expression of his own personality. 


Discrimination 


A variety of defenses are offered by the col- 
leges for their policy of setting quotas. The 
authorities will explain that they are seeking to 
admit an increasing number of students from 
localities beyond their immediate area, so that 
the atmosphere of the institution may have 
a national rather than a local flavor. Other col- 
leges use “personality” tests—and refuse admis- 
sion to one who has met the test of examinations, 
merely because he or she belongs to that racial 
group which is to be limited in enrolment. 

Thus to withhold from non-Christian Ameri- 
cans the advantages of American colleges and 
universities is both unchristian, it seem to me, 
and un-American. Our orators plead for a homo- 
geneous American people, but we unhesitatingly 
lay the groundwork of a policy that will crystal- 
lize distinct racial and religious units in our land, 
a separateness to which we give the legacy of 
group antagonism. 

If Christians are sincere in their professions of 
loyalty to the teachings of Jesus, which are con- 
cerned with the spiritual fruit of Abraham with- 
out reference to racial tests; if we believe that 
men should be judged by the standard of merit 
and not by that of group prejudices, we are then 
on the way to appreciating the fundamental sin 
perpetrated against a unified student body in our 
American colleges and universities. 


Old Stuff 


It is trite to relate stories of Jewish students 
who are led to deny their Jewishness and 
Judaism, because of their desire to win admis- 
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other 
type of 
experi- 
ence, 1. é., 
that of a 
Jewish 
girl who 
enjoy- 
ed the so- 
cial ac- 
quain- 
tance of 
several non-Jewish students, only to have these 
potential friendships cut off by the admission of 
a friend that the fraternity denied him the right 
to take her to the fraternity dance. 


Anti-Prejudice 


A nation-wide study is being made of discrim- 
ination against Jewish students who apply for 
admission to medical schools. The National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians has forwarded 
this study energetically in order to afford the 
country complete information on the situation, 
as well as to propose remedies if the charges are 
substantiated. This National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, representing Protestant and 
Catholic Christians and Jews of all groups, has 
during the past few years arranged parleys at 
colleges and universities for the discussion of the 
problem of prejudice and for the more construc- 
tive consideration of the contributions of each 
racial and religious group to the development of 
American political and spiritual values. 

Our universities and student fraternities are 
anti-Christian in evoking the tests of race or 
religion, and un-American in insisting upon pref- 
erential quotas that ignore the fairer and more 
universal test of scholarship. There are colleges 
and universities which have never invited a Jew- 
ish preacher to address the college chapel meet- 
ings. The total situation will not change materi- 
ally until the university authorities and the Chris- 
tion preachers who occupy the chapel pulpits, 
will point the way to the students, by word and 
example, to a Christian life that bears witness to 
the merits of the spirit and ignores the distinc- 
tions born of the flesh. 
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| The Philosopher’s Chair 





LIMITATIONS IN GOD 


It happens that two books, just published, deal 
in a similar way with the problem of a limited 
God. They are The Problem of God by E. S. 
Brightman and Belief Unbound by W. P. Mont- 
ague. What follows is not to be attributed 
exactly to either of those writers but it is what 
their books suggest to me. 

ok * OK ok 


In general there have been two ways of think- 
ing of God as limited. One is to think of God as 
one factor in the universe, one of two or one of 
many factors: God is limited by something out- 
side himself, by another will or by the inertia of 
the material world. Another way is to think of 
God as willing to limit himself. The most com- 
mon use of this idea is to say that God willed to 
limit himself in order that man might have free- 
dom as a condition for the development of autono- 
mous moral personality. 

The suggestion which I gain from these books 
differs from both of those conceptions of a limited 
God. It is that God is limited by certain con- 
ditions in his own nature which he did not will. 
They are there and there is not much more to 
be said about them. Brightman calls these 
factors which limit God “the Given’; God has 
to deal with them in his own life very much as 
we have to deal with the fact that we have five 
senses or that we are dependent upon our bodies 
for contact with the world. That is the sort of 
beings we are. Montague calls these limiting 
factors “an internal environment in God.” Both 
writers agree that these factors are not the prod- 
uct of God’s will. They provide the conditions 
within which God’s will must work. And yet 
they are a part of God’s nature. That is the sort 
of being God is. 

* * * *K 

One illustration of what is probably meant is 
something which has been recognized in much of 
the older theology. It is that God is limited by 
the laws of logic. He cannot make two con- 
tradictory things happen at the same point at the 
same time. The rule which applies to us that we 
can’t eat our cake and have it too applies also to 
God. There is an old puzzle which was pro- 
pounded by those who debated about God’s in- 
finite power: Could he create a stone so heavy 
that even he could not lift it? The laws of logic 
are a part of God’s nature, I suppose. In a 


general way God may will those laws of logic 
and yet he may not will the particular limitations 
which they impose upon his activity. 


An application of this suggestion occurs to me 
which throws real light on the problem of evil. 
It seems clear to me that more evil comes into 
the world from man’s ignorance and mistakes 
than from his sin or from the ruthlessness of 
nature. Wars come more from the narrow 
loyalties of good but blind men than from delib- 
erate malice. Maladjusted children are as 
often as not the product of the good intentions 
of ignorant parents. Even a disease like cancer 
which we might at first ascribe only to the ruth- 
lessness of nature may be caused by factors in 
our civilization as yet unknown. True enough 
the ruthless ways of nature cooperate very 
readily with the ignorance of men. But why 
should the penalties for ignorance, mistakes, and 
blindness be so terrible? We might say, as an 
answer, that in this world intelligence is created 
and sharpened only by mistakes and their con- 
sequences. We learn by trial or error and we 
don’t learn much unless the error hurts. We can 
imagine a world in which it would be otherwise. 
Athene, goddess of wisdom, sprang full grown 
from the head of Zeus. It does not happen so in 
our world and it is God’s world. God may wish 
to save us the pains and tragedies which come 
from our ignorance and mistakes, but he cannot 
do it. The conditions of his nature are such 
that, if minds are to be developed the risks must 
be run and the price paid. God may will the 
result but not all the conditions on which the 
result depends. Why those conditions should be, 
is a mystery to us and it may be at least a prob- 
lem to God. 

This is one of many applications of this sug- 
gestion about limitations in God. The sugges- 
tion is worth thinking through carefully. 


JOHN BENNETT. 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


Lights and Shadows (From Page 73) 


student should be encouraged to attend a college 
with white students if he is a “C” student in a 
poor Negro college. Unthinking minds will rate 
the whole Negro race by that one “C” record. 
At Yale Divinity School it has just been an- 
nounced that one of the few Negro students is to 
be the recipient of one of ten prizes for scholarly 
work. The record of this one student is a strong 
argument in favor of the Negro. 

Finally, the Negro student himself can do much 
to remedy some of the situations by living above 
insult and antagonism and refusing to become 
obsessed by an “inferiority complex.” He should 
work hard, present a neat and clean personal ap- 
pearance, and act as if he is “at home” in all of 
his relationships in the university or college. 
YALE DIVINITY JOHN DILLINGHAM 
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Vice-President Curtis’ statement, recently, that 
any nation which didn’t like the American tariff 
could go jump in the lake, or words to that ef- 
fect, represents an attitude alien to that inherent 


in the Kellogg Peace Pact. When one nation 
brazenly adopts a policy which ignores the 
economic welfare of other nations and which 
may even endanger the economic life of others, 
it performs an act distinctly unfriendly. If the 
procedure is regularly followed it seems merely 
a question of time until this unfriendliness 
moves over from the economic into the military 
field. President Hoover has been amazingly in- 
consistent; politically something of a pacifist 
Mr. Hoover has shown himself just the opposite 
in the economic arena. In allowing the United 
States to perpetrate a tariff schedule which 
meant inevitable bitterness and attempts at re- 
taliation on the part of other nations he de- 
parted radically from his role of peacemaker. To 
accompany his cut-throat economic regime with 
any hesitation in the further heightening of 
American military power would seem to be an 
inadvisable course. 
OK ca * * 

The world’s richest nation boasts the world’s 
longest bread-lines. As usual we are doing 
things in a big way. The unemployed number 
somewhere between three and a half and five 
million. Even official Washington now admits 
that months of pooh-poohing have not obliterated 
the unpleasant truth that several million Ameri- 
cans face what Amos ’n’ Andy might term a 
rather “‘unrepossessing winter.” With a na- 
tional income which equally divided would pro- 
vide comfortable living for all—a readjustment 
which few are advocating—millions are faced 
with acute destitution and the shameful necessity 
of begging charity. Among many causes the 
mal-distribution of the national income bears 
chief responsibility for the existing dilemma. 
The People’s Lobby in Washington is urging that 
the United States no longer lag behind other 
and less wealthy nations in driving away the 
spectre of undeserved poverty. Seventeen nations 
—including Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy—have established systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance. In England the Unemployment 
Fund is nearly equally provided from three 
sources: the employer, the worker, and the State. 
The adult male worker pays fourteen cents a 
week. When, through no fault of his own, he is 





unemployed, he draws $4.25 weekly with $2.25 
extra for his wife (or other dependent adult) 
and fifty cents for each dependent child. This 
income, paltry though it be, at least sustains life 
and is something which can be accepted without 
shame. In this country the State might well 
supply at least half the necessary fund, to be 
raised by taxation on large unearned incomes. 
The resultant unemployment insurance then 
would not only render deserved assistance to the 
workers but, since it would increase the peoples’ 
buying power, would reduce the need for unem- 
ployment benefits. With the present concentra- 
tion of income 16,000 people in 1928, for ex- 
ample, paid the prevailing tax on an income of 
five million dollars. The majority of Americans 
cannot buy nearly as much as they produce. 
Periodic depressions with their accompanying 
unemployment are the inevitable result. A 
program of unemployment insurance partially 
financed by increased taxation on excessive un- 
earned increment seems to be desirable and per- 
emptory in the United States. 


* of * * 


The anniversary of another Armistice Day has 
come and gone. In most instances the main em- 
phasis has again been chiefly nationalistic. This 
occasion which more than any other might be 
appropriately utilized by the nations to empha- 
size the insanity of war and the sublimity of 
friendliness has again been exploited by the 
patrioteers of every land. 

Not that the importance of military prepared- 
ness need be overlooked. But why not give a 
more adequate place to the importance of other 
safeguards, such as international fair-dealing 
and the machinery for solving disputes in a 
peaceful way? Not that our own troops should 
not march on Armistice Day, but why not a 
parade of international significance as well? Not 
that the orators should not refer to the heroic 
aspects of war, but why not an accompanying 
pageant which like “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” would portray war more truly as it is? 
Not that those matters in which we differ from 
other nations should not be mentioned, but why 
not dwell adequately upon developments in the 
realms wherein nations are being drawn to- 
gether as in science, art, and commerce? Another 
great war seems almost certain to deposit all of 
Europe, at the least, in the capacious lap of Bol- 
shevism. Until public opinion in this and other 
nations becomes interested in peace sufficiently 
to demand an appropriate utilization of anni- 
versaries such as Armistice Day there is fair rea- 
son to ponder pessimistically upon the future of 
mankind. . 

HARRY L, KINGMAN. 
University of California. 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Giovanni 
Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti. 
court, Brace and Co. $2.50. 


Since the popular reception of his Life of 
Christ any book by Giovanni Papini will be re- 
ceived with interest and keen anticipation. 

It would be difficult to select a subject more 
suited to the facile pen of the skilled and ver- 
satile author than an interpretation of Saint 
Augustine. He gives to the spiritual experiences 
and conflicts of Augustine a reality and vividness 
in terms of present day experience and under- 
standing. Carefully he develops, through a long 
series of conflicts, the conversion experience of 
the saint. 

The latter part of the book presents Augustine 
the “poet, orator, psychologist, philosopher, 
theologian, mystic,” priest and bishop who is 
struggling to solve the problems of his own day, 
to which the author cleverly attempts to give the 
names of present day issues. 

Most of his readers have come from back- 
grounds quite different from that of Papini, so 
that we find it difficult to accept his interpreta- 
tion in its entirety; nevertheless we cannot fail 
to catch his enthusiasm and his profound appre- 
ciation of the saint who played so important a role 
in Christian history and who contributed so 
richly to it. 


Papini. 
Har- 


CLYDE A. MILNER. 
Guilford College 


THE RED HARVEST. By Vincent Burns. Mac- 


millan. $3.75. 


Burns has done a useful thing in bringing 
into an anthology what poets have been saying 
since 1914 about the iniquity and futility of war, 
about the dream and the costs of peace. The 
poets, quoted from the London Post all the way 
across the world to the Albuquerque Weekly Jour- 
nal—are scattered geographically not more widely 
than they are in poetic talent and in theory about 
how the new world is to be builded. Neverthe- 
less a real unity binds together the many diverse 
threads—the unity of hatred of the “red ruth- 
lessness” of war, told by those who know at first 
hand, and a vision of a brotherly world by men 
and women who have learned how to dream in 
the thick of suffering. Too many of us think 
that dreams cost nothing. 

Mr. Burns gives us some of himself in a stir- 
ring introduction in which zealously and success- 
fully he debunks the warlike sentimentalists. 


D. R. P. 


The Bookshelf 


JESUS AND THE AMERICAN MIND By HAL- 


ford E. Luccock, Abingdon. $2. 


There are now, Dr. Luccock reminds us, more 
fools in America, but “the fools are organized.” 
He recounts the forces, from Puritanism and the 
frontier, through the predominance of things and 
“prosperity,” and by the pressure of salesmanship 
and conformity, which may help but mostly hinder 
and oppose the ideas of Jesus. 

Says he: “The most formidable obstacle to a 
Christian theism today is not in the intellectual 
difficulties involved in a belief in a personal, lov- 
ing God; rather it is the psychological and moral 
difficulty of holding that belief in a vital way in 
a social and economic environment in which it is 
continually denied.” If that be true one should, 
before he scrap his theology, study his condition- 
ing environment, as this author has so ably done. 

ELLIOTT SPEER. 
Northfield Schools 


PACIFISM IN THE MODERN WORLD. Edited 
by Devere Allen. Doubleday-Doran. $2.50. 


The human race today is marvelously equipped 
for sudden and violent mass suicide. Another 
major war might, and probably would, mean the 
catastrophic end of that part of the world some- 
times called civilized. Pacificism, as presented 
by its exponents in this admirable symposium, 
is not an individualistic negative withdrawal 
from conflict; it is, instead, a vigorous, concerted 
movement toward a new social order. For the 


rz 


methods of force it substitutes imaginative, pas- 


sive resistance. 

The distinguished contributors include Rabin- 
dranath Tagore; Fenner Brockway, the British 
Labor Party leader, imprisoned thirty-six months 
during the War as a conscientious objector; 
Kirby Page; John Haynes Holmes; Reinhold 
Niebuhr; A. J. Muste; Roger N. Baldwin; Bishop 
Paul Jones. ; 


PAUL PORTER. 


PSYCHOLOGY’S DEFENSE OF THE FAITH. 
By David Yellowlees. Richard R. Smith. $2. 


The author writes as a consulting psychologist 
and physician, using Freudian psycho-analysis and 
similar techniques. He gives ample evidence 
that he also knows other forms of psychology and 
that his understanding of religion is profound. 

He points out that the adjustment of psychology 
and religion is the latest and possibly the most 
important aspect of the long continued difficulties 
over science and religion. But it is the well- 
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reasoned and supported conclusion of the author 
that our new psychological knowledge supplies us 
with verifications and explanations of the essen- 
tially religious way of dealing with life, and that 
further religion in its true form is indispensable 
for full psychological development. 
JOHN M. MOORE. 

Union Theological Seminary 


TRAILING THE CONQUISTADORES. 
Samuel Guy Inman. Friendship Press. 
(paper 60c). 


BETWEEN THE AMERICAS. By Jay S. Stowell. 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. $1.00 (paper 
60c). 

These books deal with the same subjects— 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. Dr. 
Inman knows his subject thoroughly and writes 
in vivid style which makes his book very inter- 
esting. Across his pages stalk the amazing 
Spanish Conquistadores, followed by French buc- 
caneers, English pirates. and slave traders and 
finally American capitalists and marines. Politi- 
cal, economic and religious factors are given their 
due share of attention. 

Mr. Stowell’s book is briefer and more sketchy, 
being intended for younger readers. It gives 
relatively more space to the work of the Protes- 
tant churches. 


By 
$1.00 


CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


D. L. MOODY. By William R. Moody. The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 


In the nineteenth century many thousands of 
people on two continents found in Dwight L. 
Moody a convincing revelation of the splendor and 
love of God. Religion and philanthropy during 
this period were more powerfully influenced by 
the evangelistic movements led by this “un- 
lettered” American lay preacher than by any other 
single force. 

The many who are familiar with Mr. W. R. 
Moody’s earlier life of his father will welcome 
this new book. No other biography so clearly 
has the right to be regarded as a source book on 
Moody. This makes the more serious the very 
incidental handling of such an important chapter 
in Moody’s life as his relations with Luther 
Wishard and C. K. Ober, representing the Student 
Y. M. C. A. And the references to John R. Mott 
are hardly adequate, in view of the close associa- 
tion between Mott and Moody in the early days 
of the summer student conferences and the work 
of the Student Movement. 

In spite of these omissions, this book is ex- 
tremely valuable for any student of nineteenth 
century religious life. 

CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 


THE FIELDS AND METHODS OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By Raymond F. Piper and Paul W. 
Ward. A. A. Knopf. $4.25. 

Any serious-minded freshman, seeking his 
bearings before he gets too far out upon the sea 
of modern science; or any like-minded senior, 
looking back and wanting to gather up in sum- 
mary form the main achievements in each of the 
separate sciences; or anyone else at all inter- 
ested in “a survey of the sciences and an analysis 
of the scientific method”—will find here four 
hundred carefully prepared, thoroughly tested 
and interesting pages. 

But this is no short-cut to knowledge. While 
the book will have maximum value for him whose 
background of science is greatest, an honest read- 
ing will nevertheless vastly repay even him (or 
her!) who may have no background at all. 

The outline of the major sections of the book 
shows its scope: Part I: Mathematics, the Phy- 
sical Sciences, Biology, Psychology, History and 
the Social Sciences; Part II: Logic, A Philosophy 
of Science Embracing Thinking, Observation, 
Judgment and Inference, Deduction, Induction, 
Verification, Discovery, Statistical Methods and 
Organization of Knowledge; Part III: Ethics, 
Esthetics, Religion and Metaphysics. 

WILLLIAM E. KROLL. 


TRUTHS TO LIVE BY. By J. Elliott Ross. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2. 


Father Ross starts from the basis that “any 
view of life denying all faith is really unnatural 
and unreasonable,” and quotes Pasteur, Millikan, 
Pupin, and other great scientists in support of 
this belief. 

Calling Christ a pragmatist in his idea of re- 
ligion he enters into a discussion of the difficul- 
ties of atheism which, he says, cannot satisfac- 
torily explain the origin or evolution of the uni- 
verse, for those demand the existence of God, 
the First Cause. This is the view of both science 
and religion. 

The practical tone of the author’s approach is 
finely shown in the last chapter: “Those who be- 
lieve in immortality are likely to be better neigh- 
bors than those who believe this world ends 
everything; but apart from practical results, a 
belief in immortality fits in better with science’s 
fundamental conception that this is a reasonable 
world. Happiness in the next life comes from 
the satisfying exercise of one’s highest faculties 
on the supreme object of knowledge and love, 
God; and unhappiness comes from the frustra- 
tion of this exercise. It is not God who damns 
a soul to hell so much as the soul which damns_ 
itself by fixing its powers of knowing and lov- 
ing in such a way as to exclude God.” 

HAROLD B. INGALLS. 
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The Interracial Rhythm 


THE NEGRO SPEAKS OF 
RIVERS * 


I’ve known rivers: 

I’ve known rivers ancient as_ the 
world and older than the flow of 
human blood in human veins. 


My soul has grown deep like the 
rivers. 


I bathed in the Euphrates when 
dawns were young. 

I built my hut near the Congo and it 
lulled me to sleep 

I looked upon the Nile and raised the 
pyramids above it. 

I heard the singing of the Mississippi 
when Abe Lincoln went down to 
New Orleans, and I’ve seen its 
muddy bosom turn all golden in 
the sunset. 


I’ve known rivers: 
Ancient, dusky rivers. 


My soul has grown deep like the 
rivers. 
LANGSTON HUGHES. 
From Weary Blues 


PROVINCIALISM 


es 


judge all the Dagoes by Tony 
Cattini, 

judge all the Japs by the one that 
I know, 

judge all the Slovaks by Moritz 
Koppini, 

I judge all the Chinks by my wash- 
man, Wing Po. 


— 


— 


judge all the Spaniards by Pedro 

Garcia, 

judge all the French by Alphonse 

de Bernard, 

I judge the Egyptians by Ibin Ben 
Kia, 

I judge all the Hindus by 

Singh Kard. 


a 


Bona 


I ain’t traveled far from the place 
I was born in, 

But I’ve seen the world, for it’s all 
come to me; 

Some odd foreign face I meet up 

with each mornin’ 

From countries way off, beyond the 

deep sea. 


You can’t tell me much about these 
strange races, 

For ain’t I seen all of ’em, right in 
this town. 


I know their queer dress, and their 
funny shaped faces— 

White, black, red and yeller, and lots 
of ’em brown. 


They’re diff’rent from us, and I’m 
blamed if I like ’em, 

They talk in a lingo you can’t under- 
stand; 

They make me so mad that I most 
want to strike ’em, 

Why didn’t they stay in their own 
foreign land? 


Of course, they may have me in close 
observation, 

To find out what kind of a man I 
may be; 

But how can they know of our 
glorious nation? 

I wonder if they judge my country 
by me? 

AUBERT EDGAR BRUCE. 


MOTHER TO SON 


Well, son, I'll tell you: 

Life for me ain’t been no crystal 
stair. 

It’s had tacks in it, 

And splinters, 

And boards torn up, 

And places with no carpet on the 
floor— 

Bare. 

But all the time 

I’se been a-climbin’ on, 

And reachin’ landin’s, 

And turnin’ corners, 

And sometimes goin’ in the dark 

Where there ain’t been no light. 

So boy, don’t yow turn back. 

Don’t you set down on the steps 

’Cause you finds it’s kinder hard. 

Don’t you fall now— 

For I’se still goin’, honey, 

I’se still climbin’ 

And life for me ain’t been no crystal 
stair. 

LANGSTON HUGHEs. 
From Weary Blues 


WHEN I THINK OF THE 
HUNGRY PEOPLE 


I have a suit of new clothes in this 
happy new year; 

Hot rice cake soup is excellent to my 
taste; 

But when I think of the hungry 
people in this city, 

I am ashamed of my fortune in the 
presence of God. 


O-sHI-0. 
Japanese scholar, 18th century. 


LEAVES 


One, two, and three, 
Dead leaves drift from a tree. 


Yesterday they loved 

Wind and rain, the brush 

Of wings 

Soft and clean, that moved 
Through them beyond the crush 
Of things. 

Yesterday they loved. 


Yesterday they sang 

Silver symphonies, 

Raised high 

Holy chants that rang 
Leaf-wise through their trees; 
As I, 

Yesterday they sang. 


Unremembered now, 

They will soon lie warm 
With snow; 

They could grace a bough 
Once, and love and charm, 
Although 

Unremembered now. 


Trees so soon forget 
Little leaves they had 
Before, 

Knowing spring will let 
Them wake, vernal clad 
With more; 

Trees so soon forget. 


Man dreams that he 
Is more than a leaf on a tree. 


COUNTEE CULLEN 
From Copper Sun. 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN 
SPEAKS 


He never spoke a word to me 
And yet he called my name, 

He never gave a sign to me; 
And yet I knew and came. 


At first I said “I will not bear 
His cross upon my back; 
He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.” 


But he was dying for a dream, 
And he was very weak, 

And in his eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seek. 


It was himself my pity bought; 
I did for Christ alone 
What all of Rome could not have 
wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 


COUNTEE CULLEN. 
From Color 
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Correspondence 


A FRIENDLY GESTURE 
DEAR EDITOR: 


The enclosed snapshot is proof that 
Lyman and Helen Hoover are ac- 
tually here! The snapshot also 
shows (besides myself) John Weigh, 
my tall, good-looking colleague, with 
whom it is such a satisfaction to 
work. John and I met the Hoovers 
at the steamer; Gene Barnett joined 
us and T. Z. Koo was also near at 
hand. It was a great joy to welcome 
the new arrivals to Chinese soil. 

Eva and I had the rare privilege 
of entertaining them in our home. 
Their radiant personalities, fine 
spirits, good sense and devotion to 
our common cause commended them 
to every one at the outset. The next 
day we took Lyman out to St. John’s 
University, where he was introduced 
to the President of the university 
and addressed a group of Christian 
students and faculty members. On 
Sunday morning we took him to 
Shanghai College where he addressed 
the morning service. Later, he met 
thirty-four student leaders from six 
different universities and talked with 
them about the meaning of the 
Student Christian Association Move- 


ment to American students and its 
possible service to students of 
Shanghai. 


I wish it were possible to express 
adequately our gratitude to you and 
to all the others who had a share 
in the coming of the Hoovers. They 
have brought fresh enthusiasm, 
vision, and courage to students and 
student workers in Shanghai. It will 
be the same in Peiping. They con- 
stitute a friendly gesture on the part 
of our American fellow students and 
they bring a most timely contri- 
bution from the American Student 
Movement. 

Affectionate greetings to you and 
my other colleagues throughout the 
Student Movement. 

Loyally yours, 
EGBeRT M. HAYES 


(Our readers will recall that, at 
the invitation of the Chinese Stu- 
dent Movement, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover sailed September 6th for a 
period of service in China. 


COUNTING THE COST 
Dear EDITOR: 


Why are we as Christian leaders 
so impotent and unproductive in our 
work? I will try to answer that 
question: 





We 


are professional Christians. 
We are paid for our work. Many 
of us receive far more money than 
the majority of people around us. 
We labor in the cause of Christ with 
a double motive. Until we Christian 
leaders make it perfectly clear to the 
world that they serve Christ purely 
out of love for righteousness, we will 
limp around and rack our brains for 
an explanation of the limping. 

This double aim—to make a living 
as well as to serve—is what makes 
us afraid to take risks in the service 
of Christ. No man can be an in- 
spiration to others who had not dared 
to cut himself away from the world on 
some things and be magnificently in- 
dependent, alone, courageously loyal. 
Abraham Lincoln was that kind of a 
man. So were Amos, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. Many of us risk nothing 
greater than the dangers attending a 
trip in a car down town. 

If we were as great as we ought 
to be, the world would still scorn us 
and laugh. We might not win the 
crowds, but we would have the re- 
spect due a man of courage. Or it 
might be different in this modern 
age of tolerance; they might let us 
starve, or ridicule us into doing our 
work secretly, in forbidden places. 
It is so difficult to be a real Chris- 
tian now that we can scarcely ex- 
pect to find large numbers taking up 
the cross. 

My conclusion is for myself only. 
How could I dare to say what my 








THIS PAGE IS YOURS! 
The Editors welcome letters 
from students and friends of 
students. To be publishable, 
communications must: deal with 
a live topic; must be pointed and 

above all must be brief. 


brothers should do? I shall find 
same way to serve Christ without 
being paid for it. I do not yet see 
just how to do this, but there must 
be a way and I am going to find it. 
Sincerely, 
JACK. 


A LAWYER LOOKS AT THE 
STUDENT MOVEMENT 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

I left last Saturday’s meeting with 
a new faith in the essential fineness 
of the work with students. I am 
heartily glad that I had made the trip 
to New York City. While sometimes I 
believe that I have reached the satura- 
tion point on extra-curricular religious 
activity, I am nevertheless going to 
attempt more for this work than 
hitherto. 

For everywhere one sees lives out 
of focus. When one looks clear-eyed 
at the human world, even in this 
favored nation, the tragedy wrapped 
up in it is beyond our power to ap- 
preciate even remotely. Nearly every 
day in my own life brings me face to 
face with the seamy side. This morn- 
ing, for example, I rode on the train 
with one who has been companion to 
tragedy; throughout the day there 
were human contacts each with its 
own grim story, then I sat in on the 
divorce of a minor girl, involving 
cruelty, unnatural sex and the com- 
mon everyday rest of it, and this 
evening I spent a half hour with an 
honest man out of work through no 
fault of his own. 

And out of the mist of tears comes 
the Christ as the only hope of man. 
“Sons of God” we say in sermons. 
Yes, I know—but that makes high 
tragedy only the more pitiless. When 
we lay aside the armor of self-protec- 
tion and open the door which, when it’s 
closed, makes us “swear the whole 
world’s warm”; when we let the noise- 
less cries of human beings sift through 
our hearts, even those grand lines of 
Shelley seem thin and pale: “Like a 
dome of many-colored glass stains the 
white radiance of eternity.” 

And yet I know what Henry 
Thoreau meant when he said, “I long 
ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a 
turtle dove, and am still on their 
trail.” Life consists not of triumphs, 
but of battles to be won. 


Loyally, 


(A personal letter written by a 
member of the National Student 
Committee.) 
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The Round World 


PRINCE 


6 es hot August sun was beating 
down upon the green campus of 
the Japanese YMCA Summer Con- 
ference plant at “Tozanso.” Mount 
Fuji rose majestically from the very 
door but even her noble brow had 
yielded to the assault of Old Sol who 
had taken away the last vestige of 
snow from her peak. Coming around 
a turn in the road amid the pine 
trees bordering the little lake, there 
appeared suddenly a file of mounted 
soldiers trotting towards the main 
building. A young officer stepped 
forward and explained that one of 
their number, a lieutenant, was His 
Imperial Highness, Prince Kanin, who 
was serving with his cavalry regi- 
ment then camped near the base of 
Mount Fuji. They were out for a 
little ride when they noticed upon 
the main highway, where the camp 
road branches off, a sign bearing the 
legend “Tozanso—Summer Camp of 
the National Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations.” The 
Prince desired to see where that road 
led, he had heard of the “Y MC A” 
and was interested in any work for 
young men. Graciously accepting an 
invitation to inspect the plant he 
soon came upon a picture, hung in 
the study room. Told that it was 
Dr. J. R. Mott, who had done much 
for Japanese young men and in 
recognition of which had been deco- 
rated by His Imperial Majesty, the 
Prince exclaimed, “Oh, yes, I have 
heard of him.” 

It was nearly noon when they com- 
pleted the inspection so Mr. Kakehi 
invited His Imperial Highness and 
staff to stay for lunch. The invitation 
was accepted and the Prince ate with 
them the regular student fare. 
Afterwards the imperial guests ex- 
pressed their hearty thanks and 
rode away. It is a far cry from the 
conscription boards against Chris- 
tianity of fifty years ago, to this era 
of enlightened peace as personified in 
the attitude of the imperial family. 


The spirit of the student group may 
be seen in the following extract from 
a “Statement by Students to Stu- 
dents” issued at this conference: 


“Today we are brought face to face 
with such difficult and fundamental 
problems as those of capital against 
labor, landowner against peasant, 
class against class. No man of com- 
mon sense can but notice the serious 
fact that unemployment all over the 
country now amounts to more than 
a million, including an ever increas- 


Glimpses of the world policy 
of the American Student Chris- 
tian Associations in action. 








ing number of university and college 
graduates. These conditions consti- 
tute a social crisis—a crisis caused 
by the self-contradictions of the 
present economic order. . . . After 
seven days of intensive study, serious 
thinking and hot discussion, we stu- 
dents have come to believe that only 
the Christian ideal, developed out of 
the life of Jesus Christ through con- 
flicts and unrest arising within the 
present social order, can meet this 
difficult situation. 


CITE UNIVERSITAIRE 


The “Cité Universitaire,” stretching 
along the southern fringe of Paris 
from Montrouge to Gentilly, is fast 
becoming a real city, a miniature 
world. Canada and Austria, Japan 
and the Argentine, Czechoslovakia and 
Finland, are each represented by stu- 
dent hostels which in their architec- 
ture, their purpose and their person- 
nel, embody the culture and the intel- 
lectual wealth of those nations grouped 
round the ample hostel of France. 
Since April, 1930, America has taken 
her place with these countries, in the 
form of a $2,000,000 building with 
some 275 single rooms, including 
“studios” for art students. There is 
a lavish equipment of libraries, salons, 
reception and meeting rooms, and an 
attractive garden. Fifty French stu- 
dents are coming to live in the Ameri- 
can House, while fifty Americans take 
the places thus vacated in the French 
Foundation. 


Speakers at the dedication of the 
American House paid an eloquent 
tribute to the spirit which had moti- 
vated the building and to the need of 
holding spiritual values high in its 
future career. This is most signifi- 
cant. From the standpoint of Fed- 
eration principles and experience, one 
cannot help wishing that much of the 
fine effort which is going into rearing 
these national buildings could have 
been devoted to truly international 
houses, in which students might meet 
a majority of comrades of other na- 
tionalities, and not a large majority 
of their own fellow-countrymen. — 
From W. S. C. F. Newsheet 


VAUMARCUS 


QO NE of the striking things about 
an international conference is the 
ease with which friendship and in- 
timacy are reached between people 
of different languages, traditions and 
beliefs. As one speaker at Vaumar- 
cus (annual conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation) said, 
“On first acquaintance we discover 
that there is little difference between 
us all, but as we go deeper we find 
real conflicts arising from our dif- 
ferent backgrounds and history.” It 
was only by going below this level 
that we could discover the depths of 
the common current of lives directed 
toward Jesus Christ. Thus each day, 
though it brought forth new disagree- 
ments, began and ended in a service 
of worship in which we could sink our 
differences in the universal depths 
of truth and in a common seeking of 
God and His presence. 


This sense of man’s incompleteness 
without God is felt more strongly, 
our delegates agreed, by European 
students than by Americans. Un- 
doubtedly one reason for that is the 
suffering which Europe has under- 
gone through the course of history, 
and which reached its climax in the 
World War. , 


Contrasts 


In our non-Christian civilization it 
is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the mass of individuals to 
live a religious life or to recognize 
spiritual values. Consequently any 
person who wishes to share his ex- 
perience with individuals must in- 
evitably take part in the social 
regeneration which has to come 
first. 


This involves, of course, recognition 
of the fact of the unchristian basis 
and nature of our civilization. Many 
of us realize the discrepancy which 
exists here when the production of 
things for profit is the highest goal 


which so many people have, and. 


when the lives and personalities of 
working men are considered merely 
as means to the end of increased 
production. This complete supremacy 
of economic values is becoming in- 
creasingly noticeable throughout the 
world. Here we find a striking con- 
trast: On the one hand there is the 


economic interdependence of even the 
most remote countries and none en- 
tirely self-sufficient; industry is on a 
world scale; the important oil owners 
or such men as Henry Ford think in 
terms of a world map quite unlimited 
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Twenty-one colleges received 


These forty-seven 


by national boundaries. Then look at 


the dismembered state of Christen- 
dom: So divided is it that 
the denominational churches think in 


terms only of their own little section, 
with arrows radiating out to their 
own posts in the mission fields; al- 
most there is no thought of Christen- 
dom as a unity. As a consequence 
we find that Christianity is no longer 
a dominant or even an important 
factor in the life of the world but 
that economic forces are the decisive 
ones directing our life. There are 
few Christian parallels, for instance, 
to the devotion and sacrifice of the 
Communists to their economic and 
social ideal. 

Throughout the world this secular 
civilization igs presenting a common 
front with production as the supreme 
value. That there is no evil inherent 
in these economic forces scarcely 
needs to be said. Evil appears when 
one class or race gains exclusive 
control of them and uses them to 
dominate others for its own profit. 
It is the Christian forces which can, 
if they will, direct them into con- 
structive channels; but a national, 
sectarian or racial church is ab- 
solutely inadequate for an attack on 
an economically united world. The 
historical differences between the 
churches have served a useful pur- 
pose, but they are now hopelessly 
out of date. 


European sectarian differences 
probably are more marked than ours; 
nevertheless the church means to 
them the one Universal Church, em- 


CHINESE AMBASSADORS 


these students who arrived via the “President Jefferson” this fall. 


bracing all those who throughout 
the world believe in the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
seek to find God through Him. That 
is the Church in reality, and that is 
what the Church must become in fact. 
What our American Student Move- 
ment seems to lack is even this ideal 
of the Church, and yet it is only 
such a united Christendom which can 
hope to be creative in our economic- 
ally unified world. 


Demonstration 


What then, is the task and message 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation? It coincides partly with 
the Church’s task but its opportuni- 
ties are unique, because within it 
one finds sectarian, national and 
racial barriers sunk, with Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, black, 
yellow and white, conscious of one 
fundamental unity of spiritual values 
far greater than all their differences. 
We must, of course, realize what an 
infinitesimal minority we are, but be 
conscious at the same time of the 
fact that posterity is the accumula- 
ion of minorities. What is needed 
now is not a new intellectual formu- 
lation of the old truths but a demon- 
stration to the world of the validity 
of these truths; that spiritual values 
are supreme, and that there is a 
world not in the uncertain future, 
but co-existent with us, quite uncon- 
ditioned by physical or economic 
forces, where one does find the 
spiritual absolutes. We are to live 
in the Kingdom of Heaven here and 


are part of a vast army of guest students within the United States. 


now, and prove by actual demonstra- 
tion that that is the real world. 


The calling of the Federation is 
the call of Jesus, and therein lies our 
unity. To what does it call us? It 
is to possess the mind and spirit that 
was in Jesus; that is, faith in God, 
and confidence in the possibility of 
our fellow-men becoming children of 
God. The Federation needs accurate 
study of the world as it is, for its 
task lies wherever Jesus Christ is 
denied. There must be too, knowledge 
of the constructive as well as the 
destructive forces at work in our 
civilization. In a theoretical discus- 
sion of the Christian and war, for 
instance, information and under- 
standing of the great international 
effort for peace, the League of 
Nations, is essential. With knowl- 
edge of the sore spots of our civiliza- 
tion, the divergence between God’s 
will and man’s life with all its ex- 
isting barriers, can be seen as realis- 
tically as Jesus saw it, and the 
students will understand at what 
point the world needs to be changed 
to one which is compatible with the 
real world. 


The Federation is that communal 
body where we find fellowship with 
individuals the world over, in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Any one of 
us can destroy the spirit of that 
fellowship or make it vital, for it does 
not live apart from us. We are the 
World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

Yale. 
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An Action Story 


Courage and ingenuity as well as love and a high sense of Christian 
brotherhood mark many of the ventures of inter-racial cooperation under- 
taken by Associations, Field Councils, conferences and individual students. 
Some of the most interesting and valuable work has been done in places 


where it would be least expected—where it was hardest to do. 


These 


glimpses of efforts that are being made in every part of the country are 
an indication of the widespread awareness of the problem; they show, too, 
a remarkable alertness in attempts to meet it in its many aspects. 


“Simply Lack of Knowledge” 


At Sam Houston State Teachers 
College (Texas) the first meeting of 
the groups in the study of race re- 
lations is given to a round table 
discussion and each member is en- 
couraged to speak freely. A keen 
student arose and said that she had 
grown up with the Negro people, 
knew them well and did not see any 
chance for any Negro ever to become 
efficient in a field of mental endeavor; 
the race lacks mental ability to ac- 
quire such efficiency. Negroes must 
be satisfied with menial tasks, said 
she; essentially they are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. No one 
challenged her statement. At the 
close of the term, this same student 
rose and said, “I want to retract that 
statement. At that time I knew 
nothing about such Negroes as 
George E. Haynes, the author of one 
of our texts in this course; I had 
never heard of Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, of Phillis Wheatley, George Car- 
ver, Carter G. Woodson, James Wel- 
don Johnson, Roland Hayes, R. R. 
Moton, Mordecai Johnson; and I knew 
only a little about Frederick Douglas, 
Booker T. Washington and numbers 
of others with whom this course has 
familiarized us. It was simply a 
lack of knowledge on my part that 
made my statement possible.” 

That story reveals much of the 
trouble in our race thinking.—R. M. 
Woops, Texas Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, 


No Wonder! 


I have had some wonderful per- 
sonal experiences in which a small 
group of each race (white and 
Negro) went on short hikes together 
and read poetry—some of it original 
and good stuff too. The fellowship 
was enlightening, to say the least. 

As I see it, the only way to eli- 
minate prejudice and misunder- 
standing between the two races is to 
get together small groups of the 
more broad-minded for frank heart- 
to-heart talks. We who are now 
students in the colleges—white and 


Negro—will help mold the destinies 
of the two races and we must live 
side by side in the years to come, 
yet we seldom come into friendly 
personal contact one with the other 
and never have a chance for a first- 
hand exchange of opinion on matters 
that count. No wonder there are 
misunderstandings! — CHARLES W. 
CLay, Duke University. 


Council Equality 


Last year a vice-chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic Field Council was a 
Negro from Morgan College, (Balti- 
more) who served also as chairman 
of a conference of students from col- 
leges in Maryland, Delaware and 
Washington, D. C. A Maryland stu- 
dent writes: “Without question the 
Negro students have become an in- 
tegral part of the Movement in our 
area.” 

Ship Ahoy! 


A novel and valuable experience 
in interracial relations took place last 
February. Nearly a hundred stu- 
dents, black and white, boarded a 
boat at Baltimore, held their evening 
sessions on board and disembarked the 
next morning at Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia. Conference sessions were 


held at Hampton Institute, famed 
Negro college, with students from 
Hampton becoming members of the 
plenary 


sessions and_ discussion 





The Hampton Choir had tea at the 
Federation Headquarters in Geneva, 
(Switzerland). 


groups. The school chorus, which 
had toured Europe last summer, sang 
during one of the sessions. Meals 
were taken in the Hampton Institute 
dining room. Those who had never 
visited a Negro college—which was a 
large majority—were amazed to find 
the high quality of students, work 
and equipment at Hampton. Genuine 
interest in students and people of 
other races began that day for a 
number of students. The discussion 
on the boat returning to Baltimore 
that night indicated the value of the 
experience. 


Fraternity 


Fraternal delegates from other 
races have not been so numerous at 
the summer conferences during recent 
years; but the few who go “get some- 
thing” which may be the turning point 
of a life. A Negro student, writing 
to a white student after Blue Ridge, 
said: “You were the first white stu- 
dent I have ever met from the South- 
ern states. I had begun to hate your 
entire race, but you made such a 
wonderful impression on all of us as 
a student representative that I am 
forced to admire the race. I am 
hoping I shall understand your people 
better. The future of your race and 
mine in America is in the hands of 
you and me, the students of our 
races. The time is coming for us to 
make practical those fine qualities of 
Jesus. We have merely talked about 
them too long, don’t you think?” 

The Hollister Conference (Missouri) 
has had, for two years, a reciprocal 
exchange of delegates with the stu- 
dent conference for colored students 
in the Southwest. One Negro stu- 
dent, who had never before been 
part of a white group, said he felt 
as much at home in the white con- 
ference as he had felt at the Negro 
conference. 


Growth 


From the Hollister conference con- 
tacts with fraternal delegates there 
came a small group of Texas Univer- 
sity students who wanted to continue 
the fellowship thus started. In co- 
operation with the two Negro col- 
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leges in Austin, about twenty in- 
terested students and faculty people 
met as a group last year, five or six 
times. The group has gotten under 
way again this year. 

One program was given over to a re- 
view of Dr. Moton’s book, What the 
Negro Thinks. At another time the 
Dean of one of the Negro colleges, a 


graduate of Columbia University, 
told of outstanding negro leaders 
whom he knew personally. At the 


first meeting this year, the Negroes 
put on a musical program, the white 
students joining in on some of the 
spirituals. Future plans will enter 
into specific problems such as: the 
Negro in the economic life of the 
country; the Negro in the public 
school system and other areas in 
which he is suffering gross injustice. 

It is interesting to see the changed 
attitudes of the white students as 
they begin to appreciate the cultural 
values in the colored race. The 
change of course is gradual but the 
whole process in this part of the 
country must of necessity be an edu- 
cational one.—W. A. SMITH, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


A Picture From the New South 


Far-sighted students dared _ to 
launch out four years ago on a doubt- 
ful venture when they invited Negro 
delegates to meet on an equality with 
the white delegates at the annual 


conference of the North Carolina 
Student Volunteer Union. What 


four years ago was an experiment 
has worked so well that it is now a 
regular procedure. 

A pastor offered the use of his 
church building as a meeting place 
for the most recent conference. (Two 
colleges of the city had declined to 
entertain the Negro delegates on a 
par with the white.) Friday after- 
noon the delegates arrived—one 
hundred white students and about 
twenty Negroes. It was to be a 
missionary conference—nevertheless 
the faces of the white students were 
worth observing, as they shook hands 
with a Negro for the first time in 
their lives! There was some gritting 
of teeth and some indecision whether 
to undergo this terrible humiliation! 
But intense interest became the domi- 
nant facial expression as one by one 
the white students made the discovery 
that Negro minds are as keen as 
their own and that on the Negro 
campus exists the same problems as 
are puzzling his own college. White 
prejudices melted away under the 
spell of the sincerity and spirituality 
of a Negro girl as she led the morn- 
ing devotions, and depths of spiritual 
brotherhood were felt by both races 
as they sang the Negro spirituals. 

A questionnaire, sent to the white 


Book List on Race Relations 


For personal reading, forums, discussion groups 
and Association meetings 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. By J. H. Oldham. Doran, 1924. 


$1.25. 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
1930. $4.00. 


THE NEW NEGRO. 


By Charles S. Johnson. Holt, 


Edited by Alain S. Locke (Contributions by prac- 


tically every member of the younger generation of literary artists 


and by many of the older men). 


WHAT THE NEGRO THINKS. 
THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. 


son. Harcourt, 1922. $1.75. 


By Robert R. Moton. 
By W. E. B. Du Bois. 
THE BooK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY. 


Boni, 1925. $5.00. 
Doubleday, 1929. $2.50. 
McClurg, 1904. $2.00. 


Edited by James Weldon John- 


AGGREY OF AFRICA. By Edwin W. Smith. Richard R. Smith, 1930. $2.50. 


THAT MEXICAN. 
Wuy I AM a JEw. 
A BooK oF JEWISH THOUGHTS. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY! 
AMERICA’S ANSWER! 


By Robert N. McLean. 


Revell, 1928. $2.00. 


By Edmond Fleg. Block, 1929. $1.25. 


By Q. H. Hertz. 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP! 


Block, 1926. $1.50. 


THE SECOND GENERATION! (Japanese problems) 


1These and other pamphlet literature sent on request addressed to 
The Friendly Relations Committee, Room 607, 347 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


delegates after the conference, was 
revealing: Three-fourths said it 
would have been all right to have 
had refreshments together with the 
Negroes at the get-acquainted hour; 
they were almost unanimous that the 
conference would not have been as 
good without the Negroes; not one 
said that the presence of the Negroes 
interfered with the missionary nature 
of the conference. Unfortunately, 
however, a small number still re- 
tained anti-Negro prejudices! 

—CHARLES W. CLAy, Duke University 


Round Tables 


An experiment in fellowship was 
begun at Smith College when some 
Jewish and Christian girls gathered 
informally at the heme of a pro- 
fessor to discuss différences of back- 
ground and outlook. Although Jewish 
students are an integral part of the 
social life at Smith a frank sharing 
of their more intimate points of view 
was a new and fascinating experience 
both to Jews and Christians. The 
group met again and again, each time 
with a few more students. 

Then came the propesal to extend 
this interracial and ‘inter-religious 
cooperation. An intercollegiate con- 
ference was planned at which Jewish 
and Gentile, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Negro and white students 
might share differences and likenesses 


and might consider what needs to be 
done to achieve cultural harmony in 
the United States. That the intimate 
quality of the discussion might not 
be lost, the number of delegates was 
limited to twenty for each of the 
three Round Tables. Platform ad- 
dresses and adult leadership for the 
Round Table sessions provided ex- 
pert information and mature ex- 
perience. 


The Jewish-Gentile group was the 
most evenly divided of the three and 
had the most definite recommend- 
ations for achieving mutual under- 
standing and respect. In the Negro- 
White group white students pre- 
dominated but the half dozen Negro 
men and women proved effective 
spokesmen. The report of this group 
to the rest of the conference was an 
analysis of the existing interracial 
situation. It was noticeable in the 
third Round Table that the Protes- 
tant members pushed the inquiry as to 
points of Catholic belief and practice. 
The Catholic members were cordial 
in their replies but were apparently 
less curious as to what their Protes- 
tant confreres thought and did re- 
ligiously. The areas of strain and 
probable misunderstanding and an 
appeal for more definite and more 
accurate information for both parties 
filled the general report of this group. 

Not the least valuable part of a 
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conference is what happens during 
the unofficial sections of its schedule. 
Beginning Friday night and closing 
Saturday night, this conference had 
time for the friendly fellowship of 
meals together and casual conver- 
sations while strolling about a campus 
or sitting before a fire. The delegates 
were housed in college buildings—the 
women in some of the dormitories, 
the men in one of the college club 
houses. This arrangement § and 
Saturday’s luncheon, tea and dinner 
brought to visiting and hostess dele- 
gates a sense of membership in a 
group with a unity and purpose of 
its own.—KATHERINE LAMBERT RICH- 
ARDS, Smith College. 
White 

The place was Memphis, at Christ- 
mas, 1929. The occasion was an 
interracial conference, with the South 
represented. We were busy finding 
rooms for white delegates in the 
homes of colored citizens. Mrs. D. 
said, most emphatically, that she 
didn’t want any white people in her 
home! We needed a room for W., 
who agreed to pass. He did, and 
Mrs. D. did not know, until the morn- 
ing that the conference closed, that 
he was white. A white boy from 
Dixie, living in her home on terms of 


equality! A new vision filled her 
soul.—HOWARD KESTER, Secretary, 
F. O. R. 


Sages and Dunces 


Race prejudice dies a natural death 
among the “Sages and Dunces” of 
the University of California. 

It was in 1928 that Talma Brooks, 
a Negro girl, and Grace Stockwell, 
international secretary of the 
Y. W. C, A., determined that some- 
thing should be done to promote real 
friendship between white and Negro 
women students. A party was 
planned. During the evening, by 
mummery, secret and hilarious, each 
guest was adjudged either Sage or 
Dunce. So secret that it cannot be 
publicly divulged and so hilarious that 
it could not be abandoned, the cere- 
mony has been made a part of the 
permanent organization which grew 
out of this initial party. 

Absolutely no race discrimination 
is ever displayed by white or Negro 
member. Because the Negro gir!s at 
the university are few in number each 
is given an opportunity to join. 
This privilege has proven of the ut- 
most value, especially to the girls 
who belong to neither of the Negro 
sororities. Provided there is no dis- 
parity in numbers. between the 
groups any white girl who signifies 
a desire to join may do so. The 
president by unanimous vote has 
always been a Negro; other offices 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


I, too, sing America. 


I am the darker brother, 

They send me to eat in the 
kitchen 

When company comes, 

But I laugh, 

And eat well, 

And grow strong. 


Tomorrow, 

I'll sit at the table 
When company comes. 
Nobody’ll dare 

Say to me, 

“Eat in the kitchen,” 
Then. 


Besides, 
They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed,— 


I, too, am America. 
LANGSTON HUGHES. 


are filled by those of either race. 

The members meet tog-ther for 
luncheon each fortnight, sometimes 
with a formal program planned but 
more often just for fun. 

If we were to be asked for our 
purpose summed up in one word we 
might most truthfully say “Friend- 
ship.” But we would hasten to add 
that by this term we do not mean 
the cool friendliness of tolerance, nor 
of patronizing condescension. nor of 
mere outward appearances. We mean 
the real friendship that comes from 
truly knowing one another, from 
planning together, thinking together, 
laughing together, arguing hotly 
together. It has been a friendship 
which in leading us to share common 
problems has made us quick to 
champion common causes. “Sages 
and Dunces” is made up of friends. 
I am proud to be a Dunce.—RutTH W. 
KINGMAN, University of California. 


Steps 


During ten years there has been 
an increase of thirty-four per cent 
in the number of Negro students 
at the University of Kansas; during 
the same period the “white” increase 
is only nine per cent. Negroes now 
number four per cent of the total 
enrolment. 

Individuals within the Negro group 
have exhibited belligerent attitudes 
in regard to social privileges; the 
reaction of the white group has been 
an exaggeration of dormant race 
prejudices into active retaliation. 

The Christian Association, through 
its interracial committee, has under 


way the organization of a “Council 
of Negro Students.” The reason for 
this step is that the Negroes do not 
have a recognized responsible spokes- 
man with status equal to that of 
other special campus groups. Also 
under way is the organization of a 
Negro Dramatic Club, to have status 
equal with the “K.U. Dramatic 
Club,” an accepted campus _insti- 
tution limited to white students. 
These clubs are to be cooperative 
under the direction of the Dramatic 
Department. 

Whether this is an adequate treat- 
ment of our particular problem 
remains to be seen. However, we 
believe it to be a step toward better 
interracial understanding—Sam_ R, 
CARTER, University of Kansas. 


Industrial Research 


The Houston Students-in-Industry 
Group, during its three years of ex- 
istence, has included white and colored 
students on equal terms, with the 
approval of interracial leaders in 
Houston. Bi-monthly meetings are 
held in the offices of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the City Y. W. C. A. 
The group centers its attention on 
common problems, rather than on 
discussions of race; they prefer to 
let the interracial experience speak 
for itself. 


Pullmans 


At the time of the Milwaukee 
Conference (1926) negotiations were 
begun with one of the two railways 
either of which might carry delegates 
from the Southwest. In the pre- 
liminaries the railway promised 
Pullman accommodations for Negro 
delegates but later refused to keep 
its word. Promptly the business was 
transferred to the competing railway. 
The following year, at the time of 
the Detroit Conference, both railways 
agreed without hesitation to provide 
the desired accommodations, which 
consisted of setting aside drawing 
rooms or compartments for colored 
delegates at the same rate which 
white students paid for Pullman 
space. 


Forum 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Interracial 
Forum dates back to the Blue Ridge 
Conference in 1926 when two State 
College students formed a friend- 
ship with a Negro student from Shaw 
University. Writes one of the stu- 
dents: “The friendship that sprang 
up between the Negro student and 
ourselves was such that we deter- 
mined to bring other students into 
similar friendly contacts back at 
Raleigh. Almost before we knew it 
our meetings had turned into 4 
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Forum in which two other Negro 
schools—Bishop Tuttle School and 
St. Augustine College—had joined 
us. White people from the city came 
in, and slowly we grew. The pur- 
pose of the Forum is “to create 
and maintain a better and broader 
understanding between, the colored 


and white students and others.” 
Programs include speakers, music, 
reviews of plays, and_ books, 


discussion of timely topics. Refresh- 
ments are always served, helping “to 
bring us closer together, it seems.” 


Commissions 

Interracial Commissions—one for 
men and one for women—have done 
constructive work at the University 
of Nebraska. 

The women’s group set itself to 
secure participation for the Negro 
sororities in intramural athletics for 
women. Talks by Negro students at 
sorority fireside forums was the edu- 
cational method used. A paper signed 
by a majority of the sororities 
stated their approval of the partici- 
pation by Negro groups. The entry 
of the Negro girls in intramural 
sports has now been accepted—and 
without any public agitation. 


Visits 
Interesting experiences in racial 
understanding resulted from visits 


to colored and white colleges in the 
Middle Atlantic Field by a Negro 
and a white secretary. Addresses 
in chapel, talks and discussions in 
classrooms in Economics, Sociology, 
Religion and English, forums and 
cabinet meetings were supplemented 
by personal friendships begun or 
deepened. In the Rocky Mountain 
states and in other parts of the 
country a similar plan of college 
visits is being carried on. 


Interfaith Council 


The University of Alabama has 
an unofficial organization known as 
the University Advisory Council on 
Student Life. The membership em- 
braces the student presidents and 
faculty advisors of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., the director of the 


Union Building, campus ministers 
(Protestant, Catholic, Jewish), the 
President of the Student Government 
Association, the President of the 
Woman’s Council, the Dean of 


Women and the Dean of Men. 

In January, 1930, the University 
Council was able to secure the assist- 
ance of Everett R. Clinchy (of the 
Federal Council of Churches) in a 


two-day conference at the University. 
I'wo hundred representative students 
were invited. The conference was 


opened by the Dean of Men and Mr. 
Clinchy outlined its purpose. Ad- 





Asilomar, on the Pacific Coast, entertains a virtual League of Nations each 
Christmastime 


dresses were made by Dr. Henry M. 
Edmunds of Birmingham, a Protes- 
tant; Rabbi Jerome Marks of Selma 
and by Father James A. Hyland of 
Opelousas, Louisiana. All three ad- 
dresses stressed those fundamentals 
upon which all could agree. 

To hear from the lips of Jews an 
explanation of their attitude towards 
Jesus, of their reverence for him as 
a great prophet, of their continued 
faith in the one God and in the 
mission of their race, created a new 
respect in the minds of Catholics 
and Protestants for the Jews and 
the Jewish faith. 

To hear from Roman Catholics an 
explanation of the attitude of mem- 
bers of the church toward many 
questions for which they have been 
criticized, promoted a better under- 
standing. 

To hear from a Presbyterian pastor 
the acknowledgment that his church 
and others had sacrificed a rich 
heritage when they abandoned many 
of the traditions of the older faiths; 
these things tended to draw all 





IT IS THOU I SEEK 
O God, in every temple I see people 
that see Thee 
And in every language I hear them 
praise Thee. 
If it be a mosque, people murmur 
the holy prayer 
And if it be a Christian church, the 
bell is rung for love of Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian 
cloister and sometimes the 
mosque. 
But it is Thou whom I seek from 
temple to temple. 
ABUL-FAZL, KASHMIR, 
16TH CENTURY 


groups together and to point out 
that we are all traveling separate 
roads to the same great goal and that 
our paths lie not far apart. 
Among the results of the confer- 
ence may be mentioned a _ better 
understanding and greater friendli- 
ness among those who took part and 
among their friends. Less friction 
has since been observable on the 
campus.—DABNEY S. LANCASTER, 
DEAN, University of Alabama, 


The Kindred Spirits 


“Kindred Spirits” aim to promote a 
true friendship between the members, 
and to bring about a realization of the 
kindred spirit existing among them. 
The club executes its purpose through 
a happy contact in various activities. 

Meetings are held every two weeks 
at the Y. W. C. A. The Japanese 
and American women that make up 
the present membership total twenty- 
five. A variety of intellectual activi- 
ties and social programs are offered 
to the members. During the coming 
year we will not stress any certain 
country, nor have any type of pro- 
gram which seems to emphasize the 
distinction between the two races. 
Rather we will dip into any country 
or subject whieh is of genuine in- 
terest to the members. 

“A little more than kin, and less 
than kind,” mused Hamlet as he 
referred to his step-father, Claudius. 
The Kindred Spirits, on the contrary, 
base their relationship on a belief 
that while we may be a little less 
than kin, we are truly of one kind. 
Our activities together have not only 
been most happy and stimulating; 
they have resulted in a discovery and 
understanding. EDITH KopAMA, 
University of California, S. B. 
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A beard-growing contest has 2,500 
entries among University of I)'inois 
students, according to a news item in 
the New York University Daily News. 
Panic seized the local barbers and 
druggists, who offered $500 to the 
contest officials,—who nevertheless re- 
fused to stop the contest. Spot those 
twenty-five hundred using that force 
and perseverance in a cause, 

Very much better is the exhibit of 
students art work in the Art Ex- 
hibition of the New York State Fair. 
Nearly every department of the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University is reported as represented. 


The Equinox Orchestra and five 
Princeton undergraduates recently 
furnished a musical, clogging, and 


speciality program for the inmates 
of the New Jersey State Home for 
Boys, at Jamesburg. This may de- 
velop into a series of monthly enter- 
tainments. 


An Alumni College was the feature 
during the two days of the annual 
homecoming at Syracuse this year. 
More than one hundred classes were 
arranged in addition to lectures and 
exhibits. Prexy Tully C. Knoles pre- 
pared his famous “Tully Mulligan 
Stew” for the homecoming festivi- 
ties at the College of the Pacific. 


A hectic existence is the lot of 
the college editor if we may believe 
the California Daily Bruin: It’s al- 
most gotten to the place where we 
are really sorry for college editors. 
First, a Stanford editor finds him- 
self prepared for the seething caul- 
dron because he dared criticise the 
political views of the faculty. A 
second Stanford editor is soundly 
squelched by President Hoover be- 
cause he inquired as to how long his 
university is to be without a presi- 
dent.” 


International debaters are now 
moving through the American col- 
leges. Two teams from England, 
one from Scotland and one from 
Germany are scheduled for a hun- 
dred engagements by the National 
Student Federation of America. One 
member of the Scottish team assured 
his social success by appearing in 
kilts, which he intends to wear 
throughout his tour. The first debate 
was held on October 21st, with Bates 
College, over the National Broad- 
casting Company. The Scottish team 
attacked the proposition that “Thrift 
is not a virtue.” 





High Lights 


new note was added to the 
Ph Boca reception of freshmen in 
Arkansas when three colleges com- 
bined to honor the new men and 
women, Central, Hendrix-Henderson, 
and State Teachers College united 
to stage a more elaborate affair than 
would have been possible in the usual 
fashion. Too frequently there is 
either a yawning gulf or else fierce 
rivalry between nearby institutions. 
In many places the Student Chris- 
tian Associations, by means of joint 
cabinet retreats and other joint con- 


ferences, are promoting mutual 
understanding. 
Notable events in the South this 


fall include a statewide retreat in 
South Carolina and two meetings of 
the North Carolina State Cabinet. 

Claud Nelson, the new regional 
secretary for the Student Movement, 
is already achieving remarkable 
results. He succeeds Orrin Magill 
who has returned to China at the 
urgent request of Chinese Christian 
organizations. 

For more than thirty years south- 
ern students have sent ambassadors 
to China. Beginning with Fletcher 


Brockman, the first regional secre- 
tary in the South, approximately a 
dozen distinguished men have been 
sent to China by the men students 
of the Christian Associations. The 
University of Georgia is raising one 
thousand dollars for “Magill in 
China.” Other colleges are partici- 
pating in this thrilling enterprise. 


Freshman disciplining is the topic 
of an interesting symposium of 
opinions from various college papers 
quoted in the Vermont Cynic. Scant 
sympathy is given freshman hazing 
and other relics of a past age by the 
student editors who were quoted. 
Dartmouth has discontinued all fresh- 
man hazing. The Tech of M. I. T., in 
discussing freshman rules and their 
enforcement, contends that though 
the rules usually purport “to develop 
a class consciousness among the new- 
comers” their actual purpose, in 
many cases, is to afford sport for the 
sophomores in their enforcement. 

Vermont has recently been the 
scene of a lively discussion of this 
matter of freshman discipline. A 
self-appointed sophomore enforcement 
society resorted to secret paddlings. 


The F aculty Advisor 


One of them analyses his relationship and opportunity 


T HIS comment comes from one 
who is working on a denomina- 
tional campus of less than 700 stu- 
dents and with no local YMCA 
secretary. Our cabinet has a con- 
stantly changing personnel; indeed, 
there are years when almost the en- 
tire cabinet are students who have 
had no previous contact with the As- 
sociation. In such a situation the 
faculty counsellor occupies a strategic 
situation and one of great responsi- 
bility. He becomes the “tie-over” 
man who will see that the objective 
of the cabinet, its program and pro- 
cesses are kept at a high level from 
year to year. His help here is es- 
sential, for the students usually are 
without experience in working in a 
national and international movement 
which affords practically unlimited 
opportunity for initiative. The ad- 
visor becomes a counsellor for the 
cabinet members as they plan their 
programs for the year; his experience 
is at their service as they develop 
a technique for discovering the needs 
on the local campus and plan ways 
in which the Association can meet 
them. 


From year to year the faculty 
member stands as the contact man 
between the local group and the 
national student Movement. He will 
keep in touch with the literature of 
the Movement and the outreach of 
its work; he will therefore be able 
to keep the cabinet informed of and 
supplied with such resource materials, 
Again, the local Association must take 
into account in its campus programs 
the trends and developments in the 
larger off-campus world; and here 
the faculty man’s wider experience 
and wider reading can be of practical 
value to the cabinet. And still again, 
the faculty counsellor may serve as 
interpreter to the administrative and 
faculty groups of the aims and pur- 
poses of the student group. 

The problem of the faculty coun- 
sellor is not that of being able to 
find something to do! If he be will- 
ing to give of his time and of his 
strength he may render a multitude 
of services that lie ready at hand. 
It’s a great, job. 


H. C. GOSSARD 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
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The editor contended that a sopho- 
more vigilance committee is bad 
enough when all its acts were open 
and above board but when secret 
punishment is resorted to the situa- 
tion becomes intolerable. Replies and 
counter-replies add interest to the 
verbal struggle. 


Faculty-Student get-togethers are 
becoming increasingly numerous from 
coast to coast. The experience at 
the University of Pennsylvania is 
typical, with an average of two 
hundred faculty and students attend- 
ing a weekly luncheon meeting. 


The Daily Princetonian is already 
waging a fight for the right of 
Princeton men to vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1932. In a nation 
where most college students are in- 
different to political questions this 
struggle for the right to vote has a 
strange sound. The Princetonian is 
wise in starting thus far ahead, 
judging from their experience in 
1928, when local politicians at the 
last moment prevented the Princeton 
student body from voting. 


“Socialism is the adequate solution 
for the present state of affairs in 
modern government.” This was the 
opinion expressed by a straw ballot 
taken at a meeting at Claremont 
College (Calif.) at which students 
heard representatives from the cam- 
paign headquarters of the Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Socialists .. . 
Candidates for political office in 
Hawaii put ads in the college paper 
because there is no other publication 
handy in the cities. .. .A New York 
Times dispatch this fall said: “The 
University of Barcelona (Spain) was 
closed indefinitely today when stu- 
dents . . . broke windows, beat 
student proctors who tried to halt 
the disturbance, and burned a pic- 
ture of King Alfonso in a court- 
yard.” 


The Committee on Goodwill Be- 
tween Jews and Christians will co- 
operate with student associations in 
a study of relationships between 
Jews and Christians. Materials and 
experience are available for study 
groups; seminars for Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews; and parleys on 
religion in which both Christians and 
Jews may participate. This Com- 
mittee has available lists of speakers 
who will participate without honor- 
arium. Address: Everett R. Clinchy, 
Federal Council of the Churches, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


A reference library on the liquor 
problem is being offered to colleges 
by the Intercollegiate Prohibition As- 
sociation. Already four hundred col- 





It’s True--- 


or it isn’t, that 


Karl Marz is one of the four Marx Brothers who play in 


“Animal Crackers.” 


Now is the time for all courageous and socially intelligent 
persons to form a political realignment in the United States. 


A pint of diluted wood alcohol alias bootleg gin plus a road- 





house, plus a student minus inhibitions multiplied by a 


woman equals a Sunday School picnic. | 


The R. O. T. C. is an effective way of .building character 


and not simply a propagandizing tool of the War Depart- 


ment. 


The D. A. R. is an organization affiliated with the Socialist 


Party. Its motto is “Bigger and Better Revolutions.” 


Almost no theology is needed by one who tries to follow 


Jesus. 


Japanese, Chinese and Indian laborers should be admitted 
to America on par with Italian and Austrian, 


College funny (?) magazines negate the work of a campus 


at 3 99 
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(To Be Continued) | 





leges have availed themselves of this 
fine offer which is wholly without cost 
to the college. The Library provides 
source material, for the use either of 
students of professors in the study 
of this great social! and economic 
problem. There are 45 bound volumes 
and 171 pamphlets, the works of 
authorities like Professor Irving 
Fisher, Haven Emerson, William E. 
Borah, and others. *As the supply is 
limited preference is given to places 
where special studies are being made, 
or other places where the college 
library is meager. Inquiries may be 
addressed to The Intercollegiate Pro- 
hibition Association 35 “B” Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Hubert Herring will have con- 
ducted (November 11-21) by the time 
this issue appears, an extremely in- 
teresting interracial seminar. A 
specially chartered pullman car will 
carry from point to point in the 
south a group of educators, social 
workers and ministers. Beginning 
at Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the seminar members will 
have a chance for personal contacts 
and observations with leaders in 
colored schools and colleges in the 
Carolinas, Tennessee and Alabama. 


The International House at the 
University of California is open and 


in full swing. Modeled after the 
house of the same name in New 
York City, it affords a headquarters 
for students of all nations. Our cor- 
respondent writes that one of the 
colored people living there had dif- 
ficulty overcoming the prejudice and 
strangeness of eating in the same 
room and at the same table with 
white people; but he is getting over 
that . . . An International Forum is 
a weekly event on the calendar of 
the YMCA, at Stiles Hall. Chal- 
lenging addresses and good food are 
proving an effective combination. 


For the third year the Middle At- 
lantic Field Council is promoting a 
mid-winter conference at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania. The first two, 
bringing together for high power dis- 
cussion student representatives of 
colleges within the field, have been 
highly significant in the East. In 
New England and in other sections 
of the country, mid-winter student 
conferences are also essential pro- 
gram events. And the Pacific Coast 
has Asilomar—the annual midwinter 
“summer” conference. 


Surplus funds are rarely found in 
a Student Movement budget. That 
unusual incident took place, however, 
at the Christian Association of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 




















TRAINING FOR 
CHURCH WORK 


The church is the foundation 
of civilization and young men 
and women of large vision are 
planning a life of world 
service. Hartford Seminary 
Foundation offers training for 
pastors, religious teachers, 
missionaries. Three _ well- 
equipped schools with over 
50 on teaching staff, represent- 
ing many denominations. 
International atmosphere. Courses leading 
to B.D, MA. S.T.M., Ph.D. BR.E., 
M.R.E. Send for catalog. 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
R. H. Potter, D.D., Dean 
Hartford School of Religious Education, 
K. R. Stolz, D.D., Dean 
Kennedy School of Missions, 
E. W. Capen, Ph.D., Dean 
College of Missions (afhliate) 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D.D., President 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























Garrett Biblical Institute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
B. D., S.T.M., A. M., Ph. D. 


In Co-operation With 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Graduate courses in every department of theo- 
logical study, preparing for 


Pastoral Leadership—city, town, country 
Missionary Work—foreign and home fields 
Religious Education—Religious Drama 
Teaching—college and seminary 


Tuition and room rent free; exceptional oppor- 
tunity for self-help. 


Ideal location—near Chicago—on the Lake Shore. 
For Information, Address 


President F. C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, III. 











Inspiring Guidance 


OBERLIN presents a faculty of specialists drawn from five de- 


nominations. 


Each professor has a breadth of view 


which aids immeasurably in working out a practicable presentation of 
Christianity and its application to varied conditions. 





An anonymous gift of $100,000 this past year has made possible the 
creation of a new chair. The professor who heads this department will 
supervise the students in their laboratory experience, study them as in- 
dividuals, help them integrate their classroom worry, and aid in adjusting 
their relationships with the other instructors. 


The curriculum has been recently revised to provide a sound, progressive 
training for men and women who soon will meet the problems of modern 
fields. 


Missionaries in residence on the campus. Representatives of many de- 
nominations and races in student body. Definite program of study and 
work in varied fields during two months of summer vacation with semi- 
weekly seminar meetings. 


Bachelor degree is an entrance pre-requisite. Send for catalog and re- 
quirements for A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. degrees. 


THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Dean, 
OBERLIN 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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nology where Horace Ford is Treas- 
urer and Wallace Ross, General Sec- 
retary. Funds were secured by mail 
solicitation from the faculty, alumni, 
parents of students, and the corpora- 
tion. . . . The enrollment at the 
freshman camp at Tech has grown so 
much that it has become necessary 
to limit attendance. .... One of the 
most completely equipped retreat 
cabins in the country was dedicated 
recently by W. J. Kitchen, regional 
secretary in New England, for the 
use of students of M. I. T. 


An unemployment program has 
been undertaken by Union Seminary 
students. The use of the gymnasium 
as a dormitory for a small number 
of unemployed in the lower age 
groups has been granted. These men, 
varying in age from eighteen to 
thirty, have for the most part been 
seamen whom the protective tariff has 
protected against regular employment. 
A voluntary group is working to find 
or create jobs for them, and as soon 
as one is placed and taken care of, 
another is brought into the group. 
In this way a fellowship valuable 
both to students and jobless is main- 
tained, and a group whom no other 
public agency is helping is being 
aided. 


“Sloppy idealism” has too large a 
place in the modern attitude toward 
world problems,” declared Randolph 
Churchill, ‘youthful British Conserva- 
tive speaking (by a quirk of fate) in 
Whig Hall, Princeton. He opposes 
further disarmament and suggests as 
a guarantee of peace that the two 
English-speaking nations maintain 
big navies to check other powers in 
their desire for expansion. Our 
humble opinion, as opposed to the 
voice of this son of British respecta- 
bility is, that there are worse things 
than “sloppy idealism” and one of 
these is a naive idealization of the 
actual! 


Stimulant or Opiate; Dope or 
Dynamite—under this provocative 
title religion came in for a discussion 


by about sixty students of Greater 
Boston. This annual Cedar Hills 
retreat of men and women students 
was under the leadership of Leslie 
Blanchard, YWCA national secre- 
tary. 


The Student-Faculty Conference 
(a national conference under the C. 
C. A., to meet in Detroit December 
27-31), gathers momentum. Self-ap- 
pointed groups on every campus are 
taking the time for thoughtful con- 
sideration of the questionnaire which 
was sent out as preliminary material. 
At Bucknell they are following this 
interesting plan of preparation for 


the conference: (a) a vote of 400 
upperclass students concerning the 
most pressing campus problems in the 
field of ethical and religious life; 
(b) the formation of four Commis- 
sions around the four problems in 
which the deepest interest was indi- 
cated; (c) student-faculty consulta- 
tive committees on each of these four 
problems; (d) the Bucknell delega- 
tion to Detroit will be made up of one 
person elected by each of these four 


Commissions; (e) subsequent to 
Detroit these delegates will go back 
to the same campus group, working 
toward solutions. 


Remarkable work in preparation for 
the Detroit Conference is being done 
by seven preparatory Commissions. 
The officers of Commission VII are— 
Dean Charles W. Gilkey and Miss 
Margaret Logan Clark both of the 
University of Chicago, and Professor 





The Periscope 


“THE GLEE CLUB ENTRAINS” 


Scene: Station Platform. Time: 


Toney—This will be some trip. 
Pete — You're lucky to be on it. 


Toney—Yes. If Beekins hadn’t fallen 
for that nice case of ap- 
pendicitis I’d not be war- 
bling with the second 
tenors through the middle- 
west. 


Pete— Sort of a tough break for 
him. We play his town, 
don’t we? 


Toney—Our town, you mean. Ted 
Beekins and I both stand 
to attention when dear old 
Cleveland is mentioned. 


Pete — When do we hit Cleveland? 


Toney—The day before Christmas. 
Sing Christmas eve and 
hang up our stockings at a 
“coming out” party follow- 
ing the concert. 


Pete— What of the women in 
Cleveland? Kind to a ship- 
wrecked singer? 


Toney—Life-savers every inch. And 
I have to laugh! 


Pete — What’s so funny? 


Toney—Poor old Ted and his girl. 
She’s signed up with me for 
the two nights in Cleveland. 
Not bad, eh? 


Pete— Yeah? Ted’s place on the 
club and his girl, too. Be- 
have yourself Toney. 


Toney—You know how these girls 
are, Pete. Appendix or no 
appendix, they must have a 
man, and I’m it. 


Pete— If I were you, T, I’d give 
Ted a break. He counted 
pretty heavily on this trip. 


Toney—Don’t be sentimental. Ted 
can take care of himself. 
Cleveland looks like the high 
spot to me; and all the 


Beginning of Christmas Vacation. 


action won’t take place on 
the dance floor, either. 


Pete — Sounds like the train. Here 
comes Charley with the last 
taxi load. Must be a gang 
from the three o’clock class. 
They’re just making it. 


Toney—I hope my shirts hold out. 
Let’s go forward for the 
smoker. 


Pete — You don’t have to. We have 
two special pullmans. Read 
your itinerary. 


Toney—Thank you, conductor. This 
way, Pete. 


Pete— Grab those seats, Toney. 
There’s Don. Let’s get him 
and Harry for bridge. Hey, 
Don! 


Toney—What do you say for some 
bridge, Harry? 


Pete— Sit right down, fellers. 
Looks like a big two weeks 
on the road. 


Harry—It’s my first trip. I’ve never 
spent Christmas vacation 
away from the home town 
before. How do we cele- 
brate? 


Don — Celebrate? Why, we sing 
and dance and rush the 
women! 


Toney—And Christmas eve! That 
will be a “night before” 
that you’ll never forget. 

Harry—But Christmas Day! What 
do we do Christmas Day? 
Don’t we——? 

Toney—We sleep. 


Don — By the way, Toney, did you 
hear about Ted Beekins? 
He had a relapse and passed 
out at three this afternoon. 


CURTAIN 
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Clarence P. Shedd, of Yale; the Com- 
mission has had two full and several 
group meetings and the officers are 
carrying forward the interim re- 


sponsibilities. Subject to later re- 
vision this Commission will deal at 
Detroit with the following major 
areas: 


(1) Some living issues in campus 


life (a) bewildering the individual 
and (b) produced by the drifts in 
contemporary civilization and con- 
fronting religion; (2) Essential 


Elements of a Religious Program— 
a symposium by possibly four 
speakers who will present their per- 
sonal views as to the essential ele- 
ments of a religious program. (3) 
Description of Ways of Organizing 
Religious Activities in different types 
of institutions, such as state uni- 
versities, endowed institutions, small 
colleges, urban institutions. (4) 
Discussion groups on next steps be- 
fore (a) the Christian Associations; 
(b) the denominational groups; (c) 
official agencies—or the faculty. 


Vassar College had the distinction 
of being the first college to register 
its delegates for “Detroit” ... the 
University of Illinois asked if a 
special arrangement could not be made 
whereby their allottment of delegates 
could be doubled .... as we go to 
press Ohio Wesleyan, Hood College, 
Beaver College, and Iowa State have 
registered their delegates .... 
Princeton University, the Universi- 
ties of Iowa, Stanford, Pittsburgh, 
Yale, and a host of other colleges, 
are working carefully toward the 
selection of delegates who can bring 
back the most from the conference as 
well as make the best contribution 
at Detroit. 


Judge Juan Sumulong, leader of 
the opposition in the Philippine 
senate, at a conference of the School 
of Public and International Affairs 
at Princeton said: “McKinley’s 
statement that freedom follows the 
flag doesn’t apply to the Philippines. 
Sooner or later this problem of 
citizenship must be solved, the only 
way to solve it is by giving independ- 
ence to a ‘stable government,’ and 
such a government exists at present.” 


Bruce Curry at Colgate: “There 
are two kinds of religion, low re- 
ligion which is intellectually shabby 
and ethically weak, and high religion 
which is a new unfolding of thought. 
There are also two kinds of people, 
those who exist in low levels of animal 
satisfaction, and those who live in 
appreciation of life itself. When 
high religion is met on an equal level 
with high living, a great sense of re- 
ligious necessity is born.” 





The “omnibus college” arrangement 
at the University of Minnesota is a 
step toward developing the needs of 
the individual student of exceptional 
ability. As long as there is some 
cohesion to his program, it is 
possible for a student to cut across 
the red tape of requirements for 
separate University departments and 
carry half a dozen courses in as 
many different colleges at Minnesota. 


A college without athletics or 
activities would seem like a minia- 
ture picture of heaven to some tired 
football managers we know. When 





there seems to be an endless list of 
details to be attended to in so short 
a time that there is never a chance 
to get a decent night’s sleep, almost 
any activities hound feels ready to 
call for the sponge. “The Institute 
of Advanced Study,” according to 
the N. S. F. A. News Service, will 
begin its existence with a five million 
dollar endowment. Extra-curricu- 
lar activities, athletics, and similar 
elements of college will be barred 
from the campus of the new univers- 
ity. Faculty members will co-operote 
in the management of the school and 
occupy positions on the board of 
trustees. 


Don't Laugh 


Junior: “I invited 
the Junior Prom.” 


two girls to 


Soph: “Gosh! How did you get 
away with it?” 
Junior: “Neither accepted.” 


—Beanpot. 


Walking into the sumptuous fra- 
ternity house, the auctioneer’s son 
looked about. “Do I hear any bids?” 
he murmured. 

—Rammer-Jammer. 


Librarian: “Please don’t put your 
feet on the desk while studying.” 
Freshman: 


9 


“Who said I’m study- 


ing? 
—Black and Blue Jay 
“You remind me of a. Packard 
motor.” 


“Because I am _ so and 
silent?” 
“No, because you idle so easily.” 


—The Harvard Lampoon 


strong 


Little Sandy: “Hey, pa, let’s go 
to the Centennial Pageant, it’s only a 
dollar.” 


Sandy: “Next time, laddie, next 
time.” 
—Virginia Reel. 
Lancelot: “Tell me, Knave—why 


are seven humorous men like a loaf 
of bread?” 
Galahad: “With ease thou buffoon 
—they are the staff of ‘Life’.” 
—Belle Hop. 


“Well, if the World War was 
fought to save the World for Democ- 
racy, what was the Napoleonic War 
fought for?” 

“To save the world for Napoleon.” 

“But what about the future wars?” 

“They'll be fought to save the 
world for the future!” 

—Pitt Panther 


“How did they treat you in Scot- 
land?” 
“Reluctantly.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Artist: “This is my latest picture, 
‘Builders at Work.’ It’s very 
realistic.” 

Friend: “But they aren’t at work.” 

Artist: “I know. That’s realism.” 


—Goblin 


Next spring we are going to make 
a very intensive study of the unem- 
ployment problem. We graduate 
then. 

—Black and Blue Jay 


Dear Mr. Editor: Will you please 
read the enclosed poem carefully and 
return it to me with your candid 
criticism as soon as possible, as I 
have other irons in the fire.” 

My Dear Sir: “Remove the irons 
and insert the poem.” 

—Longhorn 


Landlord: “This room was formerly 
occupied by a chemist. He invented 
a new explosive.” 

Prospective Boarder: “I suppose 
those spots on the wall are results 
of his experiments?” 

Landlord: “Well, indirectly, yes; 
you see those are the chemist!” 

—Penn State “Froth.” 


“Ah Ha, Daniel! at last the worm 
will turn.” 

“Who cares? 
sides.” 


It’s the same on both 


—Cornell Widow 


And now, one word of advice to 
the freshmen: Don’t take any ad- 
vice. 


—Black and Blue Jay 
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The GIANT 
of the 


WESTERN 
WORLD 


America and Europe in a 
North Atlantic Civilization 


by FRANCIS MILLER 
and HELEN HILL 


66 BRILLIANTLY written book on the 

IX most timely of all topics, the effect of 
America’s growing power upon the culture and 
the life of European nations. The book will 
become indispensable to all who are trying to 
understand America’s position in the post-war 
world.” — REINHOLD NIEBUHR, in The 


Intercollegian. 


“Intellectual acumen and moral courage shine 
in every page of the picture they have drawn 
for us.",—SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA in 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Fully indexed - - - $3.00 
At Your Bookstore 


William Morrow & Co. New York 
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The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A giaduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 








Distinguished Books 
Reasonably Priced 


Of the 54 books on the Fall list of Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., the average price is $1.44. Two 
of the titles sell at $3.50; three at $3.00; three 
at $2.50; twelve at $2.00; eleven at $1.50; two at 
$1.25; and twenty-one at $1.00. 


Some of the Books 
PROCESSION OF THE GODS 


Gaius Glenn Atkins 
The October Selection of the Religious Book 
Club. An: incomparable story of the world’s 
great religions. $3.00 


THE MASTER OF MEN 
Thomas Curtis Clark 
Nearly 300 poems on Jesus, every one of 
them quotable. Clinch it with a poem. $2.00 


THE BIBLE AND BUSINESS 
Umphrey Lee 
Against the superstitious notion of the Bible 
as a guide to safe investment, the author 
sets a healthy view. $1.50 


THE CHILD’S APPROACH TO 
RELIGION 
H. W. Fox 


“This book ought to come into the home 
with the coming of a child,” declares the 
International Journal. $1.00 


STORY SERMONS FOR JUNIOR 
CONGREGATIONS 
Mary K. Berg 
A splendid collection of story sermons for a 
year’s preaching to children. By a master 
in the field. $1.50 


WHICH GOSPEL 


SHALL I PREACH? 


B. H. Bruner 
A book as sincere and stirring as The Im- 
patience of a Parson. By the author of 


Pentecost: A Renewal of Power. $1.50 
GREATEST THOUGHTS ON 
IMMORTALITY 

J. Helder 


The product of twenty-five years’ work, this 
book presents a cross section of the race’s 
belief. $2.00 


GREAT THEMES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Arranged by Charles Ferguson 


Sermons by G. Campbell Morgan, W. Charles 
E. Jefferson, Clovis Chappell, George A. But- 
trick, James I. Vance and nine others. $2.00 


Note: Fifty-five titles are 
now available at $1.00 
through the Anvil Dollar 


Library. 
RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st Street New York 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” this month 
I recommend: 

Ventures in Belief—the answers of 
the “best minds” today regarding 
God, man, society, the Church, prayer 
and Christian faith—written speci- 
fically for students. (Scribner’s $2. 


In Quest of Life’s Meaning—a new 
edition of a book widely used by 
students. (Association Press $1.) 


The Giant of the Western World— 
An American looks at America from 
the vantage point of Geneva and 
writes what he sees. (Morrow. $3). 


. * * 


Coach Bill Roper is to be com- 
mended for his forthright statement 
about the evils of night football and 
inordinate publicity for college ath- 
letes. He will have to summon his 
“shock troops”, however, if he is to 
make much headway against any- 
thing so economically desirable as 
great football crowds and the news- 
paper blurbs which help to provide 
them. 


* * + 


I am always glad to see a college 
paper display moral discrimination 
and editorial daring. In pronouncing 
the Legion convention in Boston “a 
brawl” the Harvard Crimson stirred 
things up with a vengeance. Their 
denunciation of the Legionnaires’ 
“disgraceful and depraved” conduct 
was promptly answered by charges 
of bad taste and poor editorial policy. 


* . * 


Perhaps the most scathing (and 
most questionable) criticism of the 
Crimson came from the sedate Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin. “We are dis- 
posed to make allowances for the 
immaturity of Crimson writers, but 
the editorial. cannot be con- 
doned even on that ground. There 
are those who think the under- 
graduate daily should never be per- 
mitted to go to press until its con- 
tents have been scrutinized and 
approved -by persons of good taste 
and judgment. Editorials like the 
one referred to increase the number 
who hold that opinion.” 


* * * 


I hope the editors of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN will follow the New York 
Times in its new policy of capitali- 
zing the word Negro. In making its 
announcement the Times said: “It 
is a little thing mechanically to 
grant, but it is not a small thing in 
its implications. Every use of the 
capital “N” becomes a tribute to 
millions who have risen from a low 






estate into ‘the brotherhood of the 


races. 


* . * 


I am encouraged to see that the 
Kansas State Board of Education is 
encouraging and recognizing courses 
in international relations in any ac- 
credited high school in the state. Thus 
education keeps up with the real facts 
and needs of the modern world. 


x * - . 


In the fifth century before Christ 
Croesus of Lydia wrote to his friend 
Cyrus of Media these words: 

In peace sons bury their fathers 
In war fathers bury their sons. 


. * * 


Anent of how quickly college 
traditions get going at ful! speed I 
quote from the University of Georgia 
news sheet: “This meeting is an 
annual affair being started a year 
ago” !!! ! ..True, but is that the 
reason? 


* ~ * 


THE WAYFARER hears occasionally 
with regret of “honor” candy shops 
and apple barrels being replaced by 
prosaic vending machines or the 
totally unartistic clerk-and-counter. 
What a loss to any campus! 


od * - 


While the list of unique ways of 
earning one’s college bed and board 
goes on with undiminished verve, 
I doubt if soon we surpass in 
originality the sophomore (displayed 
below) at the University of South- 
ern California who pursues his study 
on a decidely elevated plane, thus 
opening up a lucrative field for part- 
time student employment and with 
few competitors! 





The Christian Student 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION 


John R. Mott’s portrait, painted 
in London by Sir William Orpen, is 
I understand, finished and ready for 
presentation by the Christian Move- 
ments in twenty-five countries to Dr. 
Mott at the time of the Federation 
meeting in this country next summer, 

«x * ~ 


Incidentally, if any of my friends 
have not seen Henry Nelson Wie- 
man’s tribute to Dr. Mott in a recent 
Chrisitan Century, I strongly rec- 
ommend that they look it up in the 
issue of October fifteenth. 

* . * 

In the death of Professor Seager 
I feel a real loss. He was beloved 
by his students for his genuine and 
unprofessional interest in them as 
persons. Both his office and his heart 
were remarkably open. 

* * . 

Mooney and Billings are still in 
jail. 

* * a 

An interesting innovation in adult 
education takes Dr. Will Durant, 
literary philosopher, to Syracuse 
University to become Director of the 
Alumni Reading Courses. The course 
covers five years and includes the 
reading of twenty volumes a year. 
That’s another reason, I suppose for 
hurrying up the process of becoming 
an alumnus. 

* * 7 

Democracy burrows its way into 
strange places but none stranger nor 
more intriguing than the writing of 
a book. It is now proposed to have 
such a book written on “How to Find 
God.” Everyone is urged to partici- 
pate in its authorship. The fifty 
best replies in statements, prose or 
poetry and not over 300 words, will 
be published. Sydney Strong, Hotel 
Wolcott, New York City is the pro- 
moter of this new idea which I hope 
will succeed. 

7 * * 

This is a race issue, so I close this 
“Column” with two short poems by 
Countee Cullen. 


NEAR WHITE 


Ambiguous of race they stand, 
By one disowned, scorned of an- 


other, 

Not knowing where to stretch a 
hand, 

And cry, “My sister” or “My 
brother.” 


For A Lapy I KNow 
She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 
While poor black cherubs rise at 
seven 
To do celestial chores. 


—THE WAYFARER. 





